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Wo Was To Blame for the late labor troubles? 

7 x 
x 

ne public will probably get the facts in the case 
now Hon. John D. Kernan of New York, Judge N. 
E. Worthington of Peoria, and Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
Commissioner of Labor, have been named by the Presi 
dent as members of a Commission to investigate the re 
ent trike It is understood that the three gentlemen 
named have recepted 

x P 

EX-SENA : TRUMBULL of Illinois and ex-Collector 
Daniel Magone declined to serve, the latter simply in- 
timating tot President that he would prefer to have 

me one designated in his stead. In an interview, Mr 
Trumbull said that he had every desire to aid the cause 
of labor, but could not see how he could be of any bene- 
fit in this case He could not see where there was any 

ntrover that could be settled by a Commission. The 
President has no power to appoint a board: of arbitra 
tion, but he can appoint a Commission The Commis 
sion is deprived of any right to make a binding decision. 
The whole act under which the Commission is appointed 
is based upon a ‘‘dispute between railroads and their 
employés, yet the basis of this controversy lies in the 
differences between the Pullman Company and its em 
ployeés The Pullman Company, in its corporate sense, 

t engaged in the business of interstate transporta 

n, for all its rights are leased to railroad companies. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled that 
the Pullma ympany is not engaged in interstate busi 
ness. I} triki employes at Pullman do not, there 
fore, according to Mr. Trumbull, come under the juris 
diction of the act under which the President has just 
appointed Commission For these reasons ex-Sena 
tor Trumbull says his declination is final and positive. 

* * 

Ir is certainly very much to be regretted that the 
distinguished jurist sees the matter in this light. If 
what he says is true, Pullman may refuse to recogniz 
the Commission in any way if he is not doing an in 


terstate business he can, of course, refuse to bring his 
intended to « 
\ is the O'Neill Act 


over that class of busi 
But it is more prob 


Iman and his employés, and Debs and 








‘ t both Pr 
his fellow-indicted labor leaders, will go before the Com- 
mission and make the best showing possible. All of 
} W the exception, perhaps, of the Pullman em- 
ploy have considerable to explain 
* 
I wo gentlemen who are to act with Commis- 
5 er Wright are peculiarly well-fitted for the duties 
‘ tl ’ John D. Kernan is the oldest son of 
the ite Senator Francis Kernan of New York. He is 
1 sfu iuwyer, and is especially well qualified to 
de with railroad matters. Judge Worthington of 
Peoria is widely known for his close sympathies with 
the w 1 He has served two terms in the House 
R ves, being elected for one term against 


iundidate who stumped the district as the represen- 
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tative of the ‘‘wealth, intelligence and aristocracy,”’ 
while Worthington claimed to represent the people 
only. 
. * * 
* 


Ir the members of the Commission work harmoni 
ously together with the one aim of getting at the truth, 
it may become historic. 
labor uprisings. Commissioner Wright and his asso- 
ciates should go into the whole subject, from the al- 
leged paternalism of Pullman to the present deplorable 
condition of thousands of good men who quit their work 
when the trouble began, and will not, perhaps, be regu- 
larly employed again during their natural lives. While 
the Commissioners are at work they should not neglect 
to look into the alleged determination of the railroads to 
blacklist every man engaged in the strike. No good— 
will come of striking the 
The great bulk of them 
do not deserve any such treatment. And, besides, the 
American Railway Union is not dead yet; and Eugene 


and possibly much harm 
strikers after they are down. 


Debs has just got out of jail. 


* * 
* 


IN the Senate, last week, Senator Gorman of Mary- 
land delivered a speech in reply to some of the state- 
ments of the Cleveland-Wilson letter, which imputed 
‘perfidy ’’’ to the Senators who succeeded in taking 
certain raw materials from the free list of the Senate 
Tariff Bill. 
the President and Secretary Carlisle had been frequently 


Senator Gorman established the fact that 


consulted, from time to time, while the more than three 
hundred amendments were being added. The Senator 
from Maryland, Vest of Missouri, Jones of Arkansas, 
and the other ‘‘Conservatives,’’ thought that the Presi- 
dent was satisfied that the bill was the best they could 
get, if he was not wholly satisfied with the bill. Hence, 
when the personal Cleveland-Wilson letter was read to 
an indignant House of Representatives by an indignant 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, who got 
permission to read it from an indignant President of 
the United States, Senator Gorman felt called upon 
to pour outa flood of passionate indignation upon the 
author of the letter. a 
* . * 

Next day Senator Hill of New York came to the 
defense of the President, in a speech that contained a 
geeat many more J's than the senior Senator from New 
York is in the habit of using, and certainly more than 
there was any need of. But Senator Hill was good-nat- 
ured about it. The Hill-Cleveland breach ought to be 
considerably narrowed after that speech. It is a long 
time since the man in the White House has seen such 
pleasant words about himself in print—from Hon. David 
B. Hill. Senator Hill will not vote for the Wilson Bill 
with the income tax. His argument in favor of free 
coal and free iron ore, in which he warmly commended 
the President’s demand for these two items, has no ref- 
erence to his final action when the tariff measure—if 
it ever does, or whatever it turns out to be—finally 
comes toa vote. If he intends to defeat the measure, 
as a whole, in order to kill the income tax, his scene of 
If the 


Conference Committee agree to free coal and iron, the 


operations will be the Senate at an early date. 


fight in the Senate will see all the Conservatives and 
Hill joining with the Republicans to defeat the Senate- 
Ifill-Wilson-Cleveland mixture. 


. ‘s * 

IN this event Senator Hill’s kind words will be poor 
consolation to President Cleveland, who must take his 
only comfort from the consideration that he had an 
unruly Congress on his hands, and that he succeeded 
them from fathering the Republican policy 
Senator 


in keeping 
of protection in the name of the Democracy. 
Ifill, on his side, will smile at the Cleveland-Democratic 
World, the Democratic House, the Democratic Adminis- 
tration, the Democratic Senate and the Populist Propa- 
ganda, all of which and all of whom seemed to think 
they would get an income tax in spite of Hon, David B. 
Hill 


* * 
. 


IN the midst of all this pleasantry and formal ex- 
planation and legislative sharp- practice it will probably 
bore the patchwork statesmen to be told that the busi- 
ness of the country is almost at a standstill, that other 
needful legislation is being neglected, and that all this 
patchwork legislation and hair-splitting of tariff rates 
is wrong, mischievous and utterly absurd. 

* s * 

Ir the Democratic Congress and Administration wish 
to replace the McKinley protective tariff law with a 
Democratic measure there are three ways of doing it. 
The New York Sun names one, a genuine tariff for 
revenue only, under which every imported article shall 
bear a uniform rate of duty—say thirty per cent ad 


valorem. If this rate produces an excess of revenue, 


it can be reduced from one fiscal year to another, or at 
longer intervals. If it gives incidental protection, that 
cannot be helped, and the tariff taxation will be equal, 
at all events, as all taxation should be. 

* - * 

THE second substitute for the McKinley Law is a 
moderately protective measure, including no free list, 
except the patient farmers’ wool from the meek and 
lowly sheep, for neither of these will object. Except, 
also, the pine baron’s lumber that ought not to be chopped 
down, for a few more generations, anyhow, on this side 


It is time to put a stop to these 
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of the Canadian border, owing to the Northwest win 

So says Editor Medill, of the Chicago Tribune, and 
ought to know, for he lives up there. 
stitute is favored by the Democratic Senate. Ser 


The second 


Gorman says he has votes enough there to pass it ag: 
Hill and the Republicans. 
* * 
* 
THE third substitute is the Wilson-Cleveland system 
based upon free raw material. I have explained tl 
as I understand it, in these columns before. 


The obje t 
of this system is to reach the markets of the world. jn 
its point of view is an enlarged American merchant 
marine. In order to reach the markets of the world 
American manufacturers must manufacture m 
cheaply. Free raw materials will enable them to do 
this to some extent. Certain manufactured commod 
ties can then be bought more cheaply by workmen, and 


the latter can work more cheaply. Then more co 
modities will be used and more must be manufactured, 
giving employment to more workmen. 
* * 
. 

Now, let us start over again. At first, raw material 
was cheaper. Now labor ischeaper. Soon the markets 
of the world will be reached, slightly at first ; but reached. 
The American manufacturer will have more money 
drawn from abroad. Money here will become plenty 
and cheap. Workmen will be more steadily employed, 
and, as Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Wilson said at the begin 
ning, the workman can work for less when he is more 
steadily employed. 





* * 
* 


THIS is not my system or reasoning. It is the Wil 
son-Cleveland substitute for the McKinley Law. While 
I do not favor the fiscal and industrial revolution that 
it foreshadows and will certainly bring about, if adopted, 
there is no difficulty in admitting that it is the only 
Democratic fiscal policy at present before the country. 
The system has working parts. It is the beginning of 
absolute Free Trade. In connection with the income 
tax, it is almost an exact counterpart of the fiscal sys- 
tem that, in 1846, succeeded the abolition of the Corn 
Laws, under Peel, in England. 

* * 
* 

THIS country is not in a position, in my judgment, 
to undertake this great revolutionary fiscal scheme, be- 
cause we are a debtor country, whose undeveloped nat 
ural resources have greater possibilities of created wealth 
than any world’s commerce can give, and shculd be at- 
tended to first, even before we aspire toa great merchant 
marine. But, as said before, it is the real Democratic 
fiscal policy of the day, and should be placed before both 
Houses of Congress at once. If Congress passes it and 
the President approves, the people can undo their action 
in the cool and deliberate autumn. Let the Wilson- 
Cleveland system be passed upon at once. 

” * 
” 

PENDING an appeal to the sober second thought of 
the intelligent voters of this country, I insist, 1. That 
the cause of the present business depression is twofold, 
the suspense, uncertainty and threat of fiscal revolution 
and the unconditional demonetization of silver, followed 
by the outflow of gold to Europe. 2. That there is a 
conspiracy against this country on the part of European 
banks and investors, and we had better be on our guard, 
3. That our Government and our people are neglecting 
the internal development of the country. 4. That a 
system of corporate labor Unions is imperatively de 
manded, and that it is no trouble to get it, because the 
Unions already exist, and need but the addition of the 
corporate joint-stock feature. 5. That the population 
of the United States needs to be re-distributed by a 
plan of domestic colonization, and that it is cheaper to 
do this than to leave the population in its present state 
of aimless wandering, starving dependence, overcrowd 
ing on one hand and enduring the hardships of sparsely 
settled regions on the other. ONCE A WEEK readers art 
in favor of something being done. 

a * 


THE French Chamber of Deputies had a stormy time 
last week rejecting amendments to the Anti-Anarchist 
Bill. Under this bill—which will probably become law 
—newspapers will not be allowed to publish the pro- 
ceedings of Anarchist trials. The Socialist and Radical 
Deputies are bitterly opposed to these repressive meas- 
ures. They have justice on their side when they say 
that Anarchism takes root in Governmental corruption, 
and that repression of free thought and free speech will 
not cure the evil. It is hard to tell, indeed, what will 
cure the evil. I propose to cure the Anarchist, or to 
keep him imprisoned from one term to another, as other 
dangerous chronic criminals are kept by the police. 

- * 
* 

IN the August Forum Henry Holt suggests ‘‘old, old 
Fashion, Death’’ as a remedy. Let the State tell the 
professed or known Anarchist to leave the country, says 
Mr. Holt. If he comes back, the State is to put him t 
death. If he goes to any other civilized country he will 
meet the same remedy. The wild and desert places of 
the earth are all that is left for him. And yet this Anar- 
chist has the form and seeming of afellow-human. Mod- 
ern civilization ought to be able to handle him without 
the death penalty. If Mr. Holt’s terrible expedient is 
all we have left, it is time to call in scientists and ascer 
tain if anything else can be devised. 
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\s we go to press the tariff situation has been sim- 
tied. If President Cleveland and Chairman Wilson 
| accept iron and coal on the dutiable list, a few 
nor changes, probably in the sugar schedule, will be 
le by the Senate, a modified Gorman Bill will pass 
1 become law, and the great Wilson-Cleveland fiscal 
tem, based on free raw materials, will be postponed 
the present. As the latter is the fiscal revolution 
jut which so much has been said, its final setting aside 
th the consent of its authors ought to restore con- 
lence in the breast of even the ultra-protectionist 

wnufacturer or business man. 

* . 

. 

but, at present, I cannot picture Grover Cleveland 
myself signing a bill that is not only against his own 
best judgment, but has been brought to the front and 
kept there in the midst of intense bitterness, hostility 
nd denunciation against himself personally. I will 
yenture the guess, therefore, that Wilson and Cleveland 


will not be ‘tin such humor won.”’ 
* * 


* 

CANADA charges five dollars’ license fee for fishing 
in Canadian waters, even for sport. This country does 
not tax fishing for sport at all. Thousand Island boat- 
men have sent a committee to Washington to see about 
it 

- * 
* 

THIs is the way the Sun pokes fun at George Gould’s 
efforts to win in the series of races between the Vigilant 
and the Britannia: 

* Alas, poor Wiggilant! They want you to make bricks without 
straw, to sail without wind. They must think that you're a sew. 
cut., over-sparred steamer, just as they supposed at one time was 
the case with the original cup-snatcher, the America. Never 
mind, dear girl. Stay with them until the wind can’t hold his 
breath any longer and blows off strong and steady.” 

* » * 

WHEN the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé receivers 
decided, the other day, to blacklist all Union workmen, 
did they stop to think that Eugene Debs has just got 
out of jail, and will have his fighting togs on presently? 
Is the Atchison looking for trouble? 

* * 

You remember ONCE A WEEK said the other day 
that Anarchist Mowbray, newly landed, was liable 
under the law? The authorities are hunting up his 
record with a view to deporting Charles Wilfred and 
his mouthful of red-hot ideas. 

* 2 7 

CuInA and Japan have had one battle at sea off the 
coast of Corea, in which several Chinese transports 
loaded with troops were sunk, causing great loss of 
life. The Japanese loss was inconsiderable. Japan 
still holds the King of Corea prisoner, and seems to 
be the aggressor and by far the more aggressive of the 
two great Powers. 
* » * 

THOSE who are best acquainted with the Orient are of 
the opinion that China will be victorious in the long run, 
owing to her enormous resources and unlimited wealth. 
Li Hung Chang, the Viceroy of China, is probably one 
of the greatest of living statesmen, as well as a deter- 
mined chief commander who has the enormous Empire 
well in hand. Unless a truce is patched up before these 
lines are read, this war may become the fiercest and 
most destructive in the annals of bloodshed. The rest 
of the world will learn more about these stranger na- 
tions than it was ever possible to learn before. 

* * 
* 

THE Japanese navy is superior, in point of excel- 
lence, to that of China, but it is thought that China will 
purchase modern improved European warships. There 
is of course no comparison between the enormous land 
force available to China, and that of Japan; but the 
latter has the better soldiers. China has monster battle- 
ships that can be used with terrible effect, weather per- 
mitting. Within the last fifteen years China has ac- 
quired a considerable fleet of vessels built in European 
shipyards. She has five battleships, nine port-defense 
vessels, fifty-six cruisers, forty-three torpedo boats. 
Out of these there are six armored ships and twenty-five 
unarmored ships that are seaworthy. These are nearly 
al! steel. Japan has thirty-seven seaworthy war vessels. 

* * 
. 

THE London Morning Post announces that any al- 
teration of the feudatory position of Corea will ad- 
versely affect China’s guarantee to Great Britain in 
i886. If these Oriental dogs of war are finally let slip 
at each other, I do not see how Great Britain is to keep 
out of the fight. 

* 7 
* 

Unper the French Anti-Anarchist Law the Anarchist 
who commits a capital crime will be confined in a dun- 
geon from the time of his arrest until he is put to death, 
except during a brief trial, to which the public or the 
press will not be admitted. He will be known by a 
number instead of by a name. His photograph will not 
be sold. He cannot receive visitors. He will be tried 
by State Judges instead of by a jury of his peers. When 
the State finally puts him to death, his grave will be un- 
known. His relatives will never know what has be- 
come of him, except that he is dead, or gone to exile 
for life, unless he comes home free to them after his 
secret trial. But in the present temper of the French 
Government it is not likely any of the Reds will ever go 
free out of the Trial Judges’ room. France is vengefully 
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in earnest as she stands weeping at the grave of Presi 
dent Carnot. 
* _ 7 

THE Anarchist State prisoners of Illinois had a terri- 
ble reckoning for the Chicago Haymarket tragedy 
those of them, at least, who went to the scaffold. The 
imprisoned Anarchists of that time were well-nigh 
scared to death before their sentence to imprisonment 
was announced. But since their pardon by Governor 
Altgeld their fate is in striking contrast to what the fate 
of the Reds will be in France in future. Seven of them 
are keeping large and prosperous beer saloons as a result 
of their fame at those famous trials. But, as I under 
stand it, they were pardoned on condition that they 
would not talk Anarchism. Of course they are glad to 
comply with this condition. What the Anarchist dreads 
more than death is the prospect of being restrained of 
his liberty during the remainder of his natural life. 
These Chicago ex-Red saloon-keepers have been con- 
verted. They are keeping their word. Why is there not 
an object lesson in this? A right course of prison dis- 
cipline ought to be good for these restless specimens of 
humanity. 

* * 
* 

THE first fruit of the New York police investigation 
has just been gathered, not by the Lexow Committee, 
but by the Board of Police Commissioners. Captain 
Doherty and two of his ward detectives have been dis- 
missed from the service, and seven other police officers 
have been suspended pending their trials. It is but 
fair to state that Captain Doherty’s counsel says he is 
confident that his client will be reinstated. It is an- 
nounced that the fallen Captain was found guilty of 
taking a disreputable woman, Mrs. Thurow, as bonds- 
woman for the inmates of her house; and that the 
charge of taking protection money from keepers of dis- 
orderly houses was not proved to the satisfaction of the 
Board. 

7 * 
* 

CuIKO is dead. While at Central Park menagerie he 
attracted the attention of scientists as a remarkably in- 
telligent Chimpanzee. He was a great favorite with his 
alleged rich relatives, the public. His only drawback 
was his bad temper. He died at Dayton, O., in Barnum 
& Bailey’s menagerie. He has been fixed up like a hu- 
man mummy and sent on here to NewYork. Peace to 
—this silly monkey business! 


7 * 
* 


Four months ago a lynching party at Las Vegas, 
N. M., passed off without any arrests, and the victims 
were done to death, scarcely a protest being entered. It 
was learned last week that Jose Gallegos, a noted out- 
law, was one of the lynchers. William Green, who 
seems to be pretty good stuff, was sent by the Sheriff to 
arrest Jose. Taking a Mexican with him, he came upon 
the outlaw in a secluded spot near Old Las Vegas. 
Green got the drop on the man he was looking for and 
shot him so that he died next day. 

* * 
* 

In the next act the Mexicans of the old town called 
at Green’s house in Las Vegas, with a warrant. Ely 
Green, a brother of William, met them at the door. 
While they were parleying William entered the room 
and one of the Mexicans opened fire upon him, There 
was a general fusillade, the Green brothers pouring lead 
out of their Winchesters into the crowd with deadly 
effect. After the smoke lifted Juan Sandoval was dead 
and several other Mexicans seriously wounded. 

* * 

In the next act, the Sheriff came with a posse and 
demanded the surrender of the Green brothers. They 
refused because they feared foul play from the Mexi- 
cans. City Marshal Clay telephoned for United States 
troops to East Las Vegas, and Lieutenant Crawford 
came with a detachment of the Tenth Infantry. An 
agreement was made that the Greens should be con- 
veyed to military headquarters, which was done. 

* * 


In the meantime the Mexican who went gunning for 
Jose Gallegos with William Green fell into the hands of 
his fellow-countrymen in the Old Town, and was dragged 
to jail there. Lieutenant Crawford demanded the Mex- 
ican also, and the Sheriff and his posse refused to give 
him up. Excitement was at fever heat, July 28. The 
Governor of New Mexico was sent for. Another lynch- 
ing or another outbreak was expected. 

* * 
* 

IN all of this there is a striking illustration of the 
fact that constables like William are needed at many 
of our outposts of civilization, and also that such men 
are liable to need troops every little while. This is a 
great country and no mistake. 

* - 
* 

THE first battle between China and Japan was the 
sinking of transports with Chinese troops aboard. China 
has a great many more troops to spare than her enemy, 
but drowning them en masse is a process during which 
even the Chinese half-billion will not hold out long. 


* * 
. 


THE het west winds off the prairie at Belle Plain, Ia., 
found a livery stable afire late on the afternoon of July 
27, and before nine o’clock that night the business por- 
tion of the pleasant little city, consisting of sixty build- 
ings, was wiped out, causing a loss of a half-million 
dollars, with one-third insurance. 


» 


THE great West is almost burned up, with drought, 
hot winds, and a thermometer up in the nineties and 
hundreds for several weeks. The corn crop must be 

lir 


ruined in many sections, as there was corn-killing 


weather of the same kind at the end of May and early 


in June, when even the early corn was struggling int 
existence 
x * 
* 
THE country has had so many other bad spelis of one 


kind and another, that any extensive crop failure will 
test our people and our national staying powers as they 
have never been tested before. If the month of \ugust 
has anything like the recent July weather in store, and 
even Mother Earth should refuse to lighten the burdens 
of the country, the coming winter will be a gloomy one 
in hundreds of thousands of homes. 
?* 

THE little city of Phillips, Wis., has had a visitation 
Sunday morning's sun, July 29, rose in the midst of a 
dense smoke from one hundred square miles of blazing 
forest, of which that little city was the centre. The 
town was a heap of ruins in afew hours. More than 
two thousand people were driven from their homes, 
many of whom were overcome or suffocated by the 
smoke and heat. The money loss will reach nearly two 
million dollars. Relief has been sent, and Governor 
Peck went to the scene to preserve order and superin 
tend the distribution of supplies. 

* s * 

THE political situation in New York State and city 
took more definite form at the end of last week. Ex- 
Senator Thomas C, Platt, the Republican leader, favors 
a mixed ticket to down Tammany in the Metropolis, but 
he insists that the candidate for Mayor shall be a Re 
publican. It was announced on Monday, July 380, that 
Mayor Gilroy would not accept a renomination. 

* » 

As the State at large seems to be already safely Re 
publican for some time to come, Platt’s guns will be 
trained upon Tammany to insure the election of a Re 
publican Governor, and if possible to wrest the city 
government from the Democracy altogether. Though 
there are rumors to the contrary, close investigation 
reveals the fact that Tammany is in good fighting trim ; 
and whatever jealousies and dissensions may exist, they 
are easily offset by the Republican quarrels of the Mil 
holland-7ribune forces and the Committee of Thirty. 
As Senator Hill will come into the State and city cam- 
paign in a few weeks, Tammany, and even the Demo 
cratic State machine, may still be counted in the fight. 

* os * 

Is it not about time that the United States Army 
should be so detailed as to act as Mounted Police along 
the Southern border? A band of thieves lea by an 
American have rounded up two thousand head of cattle 
from the different ranches in the Big Bend country of 
Western Texas, and have driven the stolen animals 
across the river into Mexico, and thence into the Sierra 
Mojada Mountains. 

> * * 

A GREAT many prostrations from heat were reported 
last week from all parts of the country. The esteemed 
New York World recommends plenty of milk during 
the hot weather, and insists that not much of other 
kinds of food will be required, that meat once a day is 
plenty, that ice-cold drinks are not good. I find in the 
Home columns of the New York Morning Advertiser the 
following: 

“A raw egg is an excellent tonic with which to begin 
these warm days. It is strengthening and tends to pre- 
vent that tired feeling so prevalent at this season of the 
year. If prepared in the following way the egg tonic is 
really a delightful drink: Put the yolk of an egg into a 
dish with a teaspoonful of white sugar and a teaspoon- 
ful of orange or lemon juice, and beat lightly together 
with a fork. Put the white on a plate and add a pinch 
of salt, then with a broad-bladed knife beat it to a stiff 
froth; now, as lightly as possible, mix all together in 
the dish, then as lightly transfer it to a clean tumbler, 
which it will nearly fill if properly made. It must not 
stand in a warm place, as it soon becomes liquid and 
loses its snowy look. Any fruit juices may be used in- 
stead of orange or lemon, or even brandy if the doctor 
has ordered it.”’ 

7 * 
* 

Why say anything about it at all? The Britannia 
has won nearly all those races in British waters. Mr. 
George Gould’s yacht is hardly inthe contest. It is true, 
high authorities here in New York say the American 
yacht is the better of the two, that the Britannia has 
slightly the advantage when there is little or no wind, 
that there have been quarrels on board Mr. Gould's 
craft, and she will win a race or two when all is fixed 
up. The young railroad king is having a royal good 
time. Everybody lkes him. He may be losing wads 
of money to the Brit sh royal and upper-circle sports to 
humor them, though many who have known him here 
say Mr. George J. Gould is not built that way. One wild 
rumor is, that he is losing now and will do some heavy 
betting on a race before coming home in which he will 
make up his other losses and make some of the British 
sporting blood very tired and gaunt as to its pocketbook. 
Though that is an old Gould game, I do not credit the 
rumor. It looks as though Mr. Gould went abroad for 
a good time. But the Viyilant is not in it yet, poor 
thing! 
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ETHLEHEM, N.H., July 25, ’94.—The members 
of the Hay Fever Association—the society 
which Henry Ward Beecher loved, fathered 
and cherished—are gathering up here now 
for their twenty-first annual convention. 
They come of age this year; and they meet 
to congratulate each other upon the fact that 
now, being fully matured, they will be wiser 
than before and able to worst their enemy. 
All the members—and they number hundreds from 
every State in the Union, and from most of the Terri- 
tories—are able to greet each other with an ‘‘Ah catch- 
oo!’ and all can boast either an asthmatic cough or a 
very red nose, which attributes are the only things nec- 
essary to membership, besides the dollar’ which pays 
for pamphlets and medical talks. The only real com- 
fort which the sufferers have is that, according to some 
medical authorities, they cannot catch grippe in win- 
ter. And this comfort, though of the negative sort, 
seems to bring a degree of cheer. Many very cele- 
brated people have belonged to this Association. Dr. 
MecCosh of Princeton is one of its most active members; 
and Henry Ward Beecher never ceased to extol it and 
work for it. Founder Bradley of Ocean Grove is one of 
its vice-presidents, and its past presidents have been 
Judge Briscoe of Connecticut; Judge Grant Good- 
rich, Chicago; Colonel M. Richards Muckle, Philadel- 
phia, and Professor Samuel: Lockwood, Freehold, N. J 
Among its secretaries have been W. M. Davis, Syra 
cuse; Edmund 8. Hoyt, Portland, Me.; C. E. Bushee, 
Boston, and C. C. Dawson, Lowell, Mass. 
Its officers for the past year, and now reigning, are: 
President, Frank B, Fay, Chelsea, Mass.; Secretary, Rev. “— 
Peacock, Holmesburg, Pa.; Vice-Presidents, F. W. Devoe, N. 
Henry D. Pierce, Indianapolis; H. T. Dewey, Brooklyn; Hon 
Emery Speer, Macon, Ga.; Rev. W. H. Fish, Massachusetts; 
Hon. William B, Hanna, Philadelphia; M. U. Adams, Massachu- 
setts; Charles E. Carpenter, Rhode Island; Arthur F. Whitin, Mass- 
ichusetts; 8. Rothschilds, Pennsylvania; Samuel A. Crozer, Penn- 
sylvania; Hon. John Van Voorhis, Rochester; C. E. Tyler, New 
York; E. P. Gates, Dakota; Theodore W. Ellis, Springfield, Mass.: 
John H. Hayes, Massachusetts; Edmund Post, Long Island; David 
Wells, Savar ~~ uh; H. H. De Leon, Charleston; — Alfred Hand 
Scranton; F. J. Lewis, District of Columbia: M. M. Johnson, Balti- 
more; E. A. FoR Massachusetts; E. G. Stead, ioe York: E. H. 
Perkins, Baltimore; Dr. 8. E. Sheldon, Topeka; Rey. J. G. William- 
son, Hazelton, Pa.; Rev. N. I. Upham, Philadelphia; John Aben- 
droth, New York; J. R. Stebbins, New York; Dr. Arthur Holbrook, 
Milwaukee; Dr. E. W. Holmes, Philadelphia; E. A. Pierce, New Jer- 
Rev. H. W. Ballantine. New Jersey; Hon. G. W. Brown, Balti- 
more: = 8s. 8. an Chicago; Markinfield Addey, Bethlehem, 
N. H.; James D. Cruden, New York; Samuel B. Keys, Cincinnati; 
Dr Marsh, Paterson, N. J.; Dr. T. K. Tuthill, New York: James M. 
Ham, Brooklyn; W. Johnson, Washington, D. C.: Rev. J W. Sparks, 
Massachusetts: H. W. Johnson, New York: W. D. Landray, New 
York: Prof. W. H. Brewer, New Haven, Conn.: Hon. David Wills, 
Gettysburg, Pa.; Dr. B. C. Kinnear, New York: Rev. G. F. Magoun, 
Iowa; T. H. Adams, Pennsylvania; Hamlin Beattie, South Caro- 
ina: Dr. Amasa Howard, Massachusetts: David Seull, Pe nnsy}- 
Vania; B. F. Blossom, Peoria: Byerly Hart, Philadelphia: A. C., 
Bournonville, M.D., Philadelphia: Dr. W. H. Winslow, New York: 
1. D. Rogers, New York; L. M. Jones, New York: F. A. Mullikin. 
Pe nnsylvania; Edwin Bennett, Baltimore: Rev. T. H. Cullen, Free- 
hold; Frederick Smith, Portland: H Snyde r, Rondout: J. M. Peck, 
Muses atine: 8. P. Sprague, Rhode Island; T. G. McLaury, Louisiana; 
J. F. Wilson, District of Columbia: R. ." Ames, Virginia: Hon. 0. W. 
Horton, Illinois; F. W. Durrand, Rew York: Ralph Paddock, Phila- 
delphia; D. R. Corbin, New York; G. H. Brock, Massachusetts, and 
E. D. Netherwood, Massachusetts. 
There is also a large advisory board of ladies, wives 
and friends of the officers, and on this board are: 
Mrs. W. W. Conover, New Jersey; Miss E. 8. Mead, Connecticut; 
Mrs. H. M. Field, Newton: Mrs. Fred L. Moore, District Columbia: 
Mrs. Joseph Stockbridge, Philadelphia; Mrs. Belle Sutton, Brooklyn; 
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Mrs. F. M. Bradiey, District Columbia; Mrs. Nelson F. Evans, Piilu 
del hia; Mrs. G. 1. “Grout, New York; Mrs. W. H. Littell, Long Is! 
and; Miss W. O. Parris, District Columbia; Mrs. J. T. Brown, Massa 
chusetts; Mrs. Joseph Culbert, Philadelphia; Mrs. G. H. Shirley, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. P. Gachus, Brooklyn; Mrs. G. W. Dewey, Al 
bany; Mrs. I. M. Lathrop, San Diego; rs. Walter Carter, Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs. Chas. H. Woodbury, New York; ,Mrs. I. Denby, New 
Jersey; Mrs. C. E. Bosher, New York; Mrs. D. T. Collie, New Jersey; 
Mrs. E. Y. Eltonhead, Philadelphia; Mrs. H. C. Litchfield, Brooklyn; 
Mrs. Byron Horton, Brooklyn; Mrs. W. H. Woolverton, New York; 
Mrs. George Such, Perth Amboy; = G. H. White, Jersey City; 
Mrs. W. E. Bensen, Kansas City; Mrs. F. W. Barnard, Brooklyn; Mrs. 
H."Melville, New York. Miss Mar; De er, Ohio; Mrs. Randall John 
son, Maine; Mrs. H. M. Swezy, New York, and Miss Alice P. Mode 
Pennsylvania. 

The committee on proposed remedies is Colonel M. 
Richards Muckle, Dr. Elward Townsend and Rev. 
John Peacock. 

The annual place of meeting is the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Bethlehem, N. H.; and the meetings 
are for ‘‘ Mutual benefit and the seeking for informa- 
tion which shall tend to relieve all sufferers from Hay 
Fever, wherever found.’’ Article 5 of the constitution 
says: “‘It shall be the duty of each member to report 
to the Secretary the discovery of any remedy, source of 
relief, or exempt district, which may come to his or 
her knowledge.’’ And Article 8 says: ‘“‘The annual 
meeting shall be held in the White Mountains on the 
last Tuesday in August.”’ 

Thus it will be seen that, although only just at its 
majority, the Association is a very flourishing one; 
and governed in a most methodical and business-like 
way. It might be added that at these meetings reports 
are read, letters from absentees received, and, finally, 
as the meat of the Convention, come the reports of the 
doctors who are expected each year—though thus far 
vainly—to find the whole cause for hay fever and its 
complete cure. 

Secretary Fay voiced the sentiments of all hay fever 
sufferers when he said: ‘‘Hay fever wisdom is like the 
wisdom of Socrates, who was wise because he knew that 
he knew little or nothing. Hay fever compels submis- 
sion to the irresistible Providence that permits it.’’ 
And it was at one of these annual hay fever meetings 
that Henry Ward Beecher said: ‘‘This is the most in- 
teresting meeting I have ever in my life attended! 
Nobody as yet has said a w ord that somebody else has 
not contradicted right away 

It is now settled | beyond much dispute that hay fever 
is caused by dust in the air. It irritates the lining of 
the nose and the victim sneezes. By this time he 
breathes more dust, sneezes again, breathes more, sneezes 
some more—and presto! He has hay fever! The pol- 
len from certain kinds of flowers is very irritating. 
Rag weed has caused thousands of cases, golden rod 
thousands more; while the hairy skin of the peach has 
given so many an influenza that there is a cold called 

“peach cold”’ in honor of it. Corn in the field is anoth- 
er very irritating thing, and the wild grasses and weeds 
which people breathe in, when they go to walk in the 
woods for their health, are responsible for more cases 
of hay fever than have ever been cured by the ozone of 
the forests. 

At the meetings up in the Mountains many stories 
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are told which, though they convey their moral, are 
none the less amusing. One of these is of a dear old 
lady who wrote for summer board up in the high re- 
gions of Vermont which she had seen marked ‘‘Ex- 
empt’’ upon the catalogue furnished her by the Asso- 
ciation. But the morning after her arrival she was 
disgusted to find herself sneezing so violently that sh~ 
could hardly rise from her couch; and when she did 
so it was only to sink back again completely exhausted 
with another paroxysm of the deadly “‘Ah catch-oo!”’ 
For three days she did not leave her couch except to 
sit up for a few minutes to gasp for breath. On the 
third day she decided to go home, and called the good 
people of the house in to assist her. They threw open 
the blinds, and there outside her window, planted by 
hands that had her comfort in view, was a big box of 
flowering plants — roses, pansies and feathery white 
flowers—all in full bloom and sending their pollen into 
her room by the basketful. The window-garden was 
removed and she got well right away. 

There is a story told about a certain summer resort 
along the Hudson high in the mountains. ‘To this place 
hay fever sufferers had been in the habit of going year 
after year; and to their joy they wouid experience 
none of their old ills—if they were lucky enough to ar- 
rive before the first sneeze had been inaugurated. But 
on this particular year, although all came early, hay 
fever broke out terribly and the house was filled with 
suffering and unhappy victims. And what could be 
the cause? The mountain was bare of flowers and their 
pollen. There was no dust; no nothing. Yet all were 
sneezing violently. 

One evening there was a little concert on the piazza; 
and one of the numbers was the familiar ‘‘When the 
Corn is Waving, Annie Dear. No sooner had the 
little choir of entertainers warbled the first line than 
one of the company—a hay fever sufferer—sprang from 
his seat with an awful yell. 

“‘That’s it,’’ he cried, ‘‘that’s it!’ 

“What? What?’’ demanded the others, crowding 
round him, 

“Tt’s the corn—the corn off in the field. That's 
what's making us all sick with these colds and sneezes."’ 

And next day there was not one of the victims left in 
the hotel: they had all fled to a place on the other side 
of the mountain where corn industry was unknown. 
And now the name of that summer resort is put down 
in the records of the central Association as ‘‘A place not 
exempt!”’ 

There are many places marked ‘‘Exempt’’ upon the 
catalogues or ‘‘ Guides to Summer Action,’’ issued by 
the Association. But to all of the places there have 
been one or two exceptions—people who persisted in 
sneezing even when told that they were where they 
ought not to sneeze. The places thus ““Exempt’’ are 

The interior of the Adirondacks; Ashland, Wis. ; 
Bayfield, Wis.; Beach Haven; Berlin Falls; Bethel; 
Bethlehem; Block Island; Blue Mountain, Md.; Blue 
Mountain, N, Y.; high regions of California; Campo- 
bello; Cape May; Catskills; Clayten; high regions of 
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pel N. ¥ Crawford: Delhi; Du- 
to Europe; Fire Island; Franconia; Grand 

Gulf of Mexico; Halifax Jetferson; Lake 

CGeors Lake Placid; Lake Superior region; Litch 
field; Littleton; London, England Mackinac; Maine 
Coa . Marquette ; Montreal: Moosehead Lake: Musk- 
oka: Nantucket; New Jerse y Coast; North Conw ay; 
Oakland, Md.: ocean—to most people ; Pocono; Prince 
Edward Island; Put-in-bay; Quebec; Rangeley Lakes; 
San Diego: San Francisco; Schroon Lake; Shelburne; 
Sault ste Marie; St. Andrews, N. B.; Sugar Hill; Thou- 
sand Islands; Petoskey; Twin Mountain; White Mount- 
ain; and most places more than fourteen hundred feet 
above the sea level—if barren of much vegetation. 

A thousand different remedies have been suggested. 
When cocaine was discovered ten years ago it was tried 
upon hay fever patients with wonderful success; and. 
like morphine upon its discovery, ‘‘cured’’ everything, 
But, like morphine, it was found to be worse than the 
trouble, if much indulged in. Several courses of treat- 
ment are advised. Here is a very simple one—and 
good, if the patient is not of the obstinate type that re- 
fuses to be comforted at home. 

In the morning—hay fever is worse then-—inhale 
the steam of hot water and camphor. This soothes the 
inside of the nose and gives one a chance to glance at 
the breakfast tray. Later a vial of camphor-menthol 
may be held to the nostrils while one is endeavoring to 
read the papers. In the afternoon, when the throat and 
nose and windpipe seem starting in upon a protracted 
siege, it may be well to paint all reachable spots with 
weak cocaine and to swallow a tiny powder of bromide 

say ten grains. At night more steaming—then silent 
suffering ! 

It is said people suffering from incurable maladies 
lose heart and do not want to get well. This is not the 
case with hay-feverists, for they keep on trying; and, 
like the colored choir which comes over to amuse them 
twice a week, they 

“ Keep a-movin’ an’ a-shovin’ 
Ter push dem clouds away.” 

Mr. Beecher advised those who wanted to get well 
very quickly to kill themselves; and those who were 
willing to wait for a cure on this earth should abandon 
hope; and then, maybe, a cure would take them by 
surprise. Anyway, it is good to know that the mys- 
terious summer disease, which baffles the best physi- 
cians in Germany and France, is being met half way in 
our country; and that the best skill that brains and 
money can secure is being used to discover all about it. 
As one of the songs composed by a facetious member 
Kx n> 

We're a band of sneezing 
Yes, we are Yes 
And there isn’t one but suffers 
Here we are! Here we are! 
We listen to the papers and inhale the 
camphor vapor 
And if getting well’s the caper 
Here we are! Here we are! 

Which, though rudely expressed, conveys the fact 
that the heroic little Association is doing its best to rid 
people of one of the plagues which temper the joys of 
summer and rob it of the hilariousness which sun and 
flowers should bring AUGUSTA PRESCOTT. 
-e- 

LESTER SIEMON’S DISCOMFITURE. 

ES is and always was a good fellow—a capital 
fellow. Nobody knows that better than I do, 
and nobody is more ready to publish it. But 
Les is no longer the gressive philanthropist 
that he was. That is positively the only al- 
teration in him. He was, and is yet, consid- 
erable of a dilettante in his own inimitable 
way; he still spends dollars (to quote Inger- 

)as though they were dead leaves and he 
the owner of boundless forests. He has not changed his 
habit of breakfasting in his flannel night-dress, and re- 
ceiving visitors in whatever stage of dress (or undress) 
be in when they call, even when the visi- 
tors are ladies. (Nevertheless, he has the most select 
feminine visiting listof any man in town.) His brilliant 
wit and tactful resource still render his modest apart- 
ments and homely supper-table (for which he is far too 
genuine a gentleman ever to apologize) the pleasantest 
and healthiest loafing-place in the city. His marvelous 
store of worldly wisdom and wealth of invaluable ad- 
vice are still open to rich and poor alike—backed by an 
indefatigable self-denial wonderfully inconsistent with 
his complacent self-possession. 

It is this last attribute, more than any other, that 
makes Les so universally beloved by all who know him 
—save only the two thankless churls of whom this nar- 
rative shall presently speak, Perfectly self-possessed, 
he seems to belong to everybody; every resource of his 


he happens to 


brain and time and purse seems to be at every one’s ser- 
vice, and yet nobody's interests appear to clash with 
another's; delicate to a nicety, no problem deals with 
matters too gross for his dainty fingers to unravel. 

And it is precisely in this direction that Les is a little 
changed—very little, indeed; but still changed. As I 
have said, he is not quite so aggressive a Nestor: his 
phil: anthropy has assumed a more passive form. 

I have essayed, once or twice, to point out to him 
the unreasonableness of allowing the matter to make 
even so slight a difference to him; but, though I can see 
he winces at the subject, he invariably evades it with a 
charming adroitness that bewilders and dazzles me. 

The young couple in question had a more than or- 
dinary interest for Les. Their engagement had been 
a romantic one, in which his delicate tact had played 
a considerable part. Per se, however, there was noth- 
ing in this fact that made the case a specially interest- 
ing one; for there are a hundred and one unconven- 
tionally happy couples in this city whose present 
vondition of bliss they owe to the tactful diplomacy 
of this une onventional man. 

But this couple interested him individually more 
than commonly The girl, particularly, appealed to 
him from several different points of her varied o ature. 
More especially he ved to watch the dancing by-play 
of light (usually shed by his own brilliancy) on the side- 
aspects of her evanescent character, just as one would 
watch the glancing of the sunlight on the spray of the 
fountain in preference to the white, steady gleam of the 


body of the water 
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Some of these side effects nobody but Les ever saw, 
and those to whom he chose at times to point them out, 
since he alone knew how to throw the light. And I 
think it was the never-ending variety of form and color 
that this girl’s nature was forever perpetually assuming, 
the peculiar faculty he possessed of illuminating them 
at his pleasure, and the quickness and perfection with 
which they responded to his touch, which endeared her 
so closely to Les’s heart. Her name was Eva Westen- 
berg 

The young man rejoices in the aristocratic sobriquet 
of Stanton Deeley. I really cannot say what Les found 
in him worthy of particular interest. So far as my ob- 
servation of him went, he was a very ordinary specimen 
of a very numerous species of male humanity. Crudely 
sensitive, with all the rough elements of romance in him, 
but lacking the sweet reasonableness of refined expe- 
rience; quite capable of perceiving in his own way and 
even of appreciating the dainty lustre of his inamorata’s 
person and character, but wholly without the brilliancy 
(till he caught it from Les) to produce the effects himself. 
Perhaps it was simply that Deeley happened to be the 
man to whom Les set himself the task of teaching this 
art that accounted for the deep interest he took in him. 

Deeley dropped in to breakfast one morning in the 
fall. Les happened to be somewhat later than usual in 
rising, and had made no progress in his toilet further 
than to thrust his feet into a pair of bedroom slippers 
and to plunge his face and hands in a basin of warm 
scented water. For the rest, he was attired simply in 
his long flannel bed-gown. This did not hinder him 
from immediately answering the summons conveyed to 
his bedroom door. Breakfast was served, and host and 
guest simultaneously cracked an egg. 

‘‘Anything particular?’’ queried Les. 

“Yes; tell you presently,’’ was the “~. 

“I’m not expecting any one else to breakfast,’’ in- 
sinuated Les. 

Deeley accepted the hint. 

‘*You won’t swear at me?’ asked he. 

“Try not,’’ answered Les, who doesn’t even use pro- 
fanity to his doctor. 

‘*You won't get mad?”’ 

‘“‘Couldn’t promise.’’ Les hasn’t been known to lose 
his temper in fifteen years. 

“Tt'll surprise you some.”’ 

“Amen !”’ prayed Les, with hidden satire. 

‘Well’’—gulping down half a cup of cotfee at one 
effort—‘‘I've broken with Eva.’’ 

Les spread a piece of bread with sauce. 

“IT suppose she deserved it?’’ he queried, thus imply- 
ing in half-a-dozen words that the loss was Eva's and 
the justification her lover's. Deeley took the bait. 

“Yes, sir,’’ he answered, recovering ease and fluency 
with the assumption of righteous dignity. ‘‘No possible 
combination of circumstances could excuse her behavior. 
And, what’s more, you must tell her so, Les, in just as 
emphatic a way as you know how.’ 

fas merely said ‘‘Oh!’’ and awaited further develop- 
ments, 

‘I know,”’ rushed on the luckless youth, breathlessly, 
“T know it isn’t quite the conventional thing for a third 
party to interfere in a lovers’ quarrel; but, then, this is 
no ordinary scrap; and what do you care for conven- 
tionality, anyhow? Stay! though. I'll tell you what 
you can do.’’ (It amused Les, this way his consultants 
had of unconcernedly dictating to him their will and 
pleasure.) ‘You might write a letter, in my name—or 
concoct one for me to write, you know—pointing out to 
Eva her blame in the matter. Will you?” 

Now, if there is one thing more than another in 
which Les is thoroughly at home it is in writing let- 
ters. Early in his career he wrote a firm of lawyers 
declining the offer of a position in their office, and 
nearly drove the partners distracted by his letter of 
refusal, They said a man who could write such a 
letter would insure the prosperity of any law firm in 
the country. Quite unconsciously Deeley was laying 
for his careful patron a snare which the latter could 
not resist. Les looked at him curiously. 

“Do you know, youngster,’ he said, grinning over 
his coffee-cup, ‘‘for once in your life you have fore- 
stalled me. You have cut the Gordian Knot. Our 
judgment approves your suggestion, and we will adopt 
it if the circumstanc es warrant it. Now, let us hear 
all about your quarrel.”’ 


Les never was and never is to be hurried. Two days 
assed before the letter was written and dispatched. 
Juring the interim he saw Eva more than once; but, 

somewhat to his surprise, she made no mention of her 
little turn-up with Deeley. On the evening of the third 
day, however, she called upon him, and he saw at a 
glance that something was in store. He laid aside the 
volume of Heine that he was reading, and smiled his 
customary welcome, She took her accustomed place on 
the rug at his feet, and impatiently threw her hat on the 
floor. Les said nothing, but laughed quietly. 

‘*Don’'t laugh at me!’’ she exclaimed, petulantly, 

I shall go right away.’’ Then, with that sudden transi- 
tion which charmed Les so much, she looked up at him 
appealingly. ‘‘Please be serious,’’ she pleaded. “Tam 
so worried, you can’t think.’ 


‘Poor little Petie!’’ he said, using a pet name of his 
own for her. ‘‘What’s wrong? Deeley been doing 
anything?” 

‘No,” she replied, with characteristic frankness, 
“That is to say, I did something first.’ 

“Oh, you did, eh? Doesn’t Deeley suit you?’ 

“It isn’t quite as bad as that,’’ she said. ‘‘But we 
quarreled.”’ 

‘*How long since?’ 

‘The day before yesterday. It was my fault, but 
I don’t want to admit it to him,” she added, ingenuously. 

I es laughed again. 

“Oh, if you’re going to laugh,’’ she said, reaching 
for her hat. But Les quietly took it and tossed it on to 
the table. 

**Don't be silly,’’ he remarked, sententiously. ‘‘Tell 
me all about it.” 

“I flirted, and he got mad. Then I got mad. That's 
all there is to it,’’ she said. Her training in Les’s school 
had made her brief and direct. 

‘Hum! You flirted and he got mad. Then you got 
mad. And that is all?” 
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“Well, not quite all,’’ she replied, fumbling in 
pocket. ‘‘He wrote me a letter.’’ She unfolded 
smoothed it out carefully, and handed it to him. 

Les daintily adjusted his eyeglass, and gravely re 
through his own composition. 

‘This is a well-written letter, Petie.”’ he said, cr 
cally, as he handed it back toher. ‘‘A very well-writ 
letter. What fault do you find with it?’’ 

‘That is precisely the fault with it,’’ she repli: 
naively. ‘‘It is too well-written. It is all true.” 

Les smiled grimly. 

“Tsee,’’ he said. ‘‘You want to answer the lette: 

Eva nodded. 

“And you want to make peace aguin?’’ 

Another nod. 

“But you don’t want to admit all that is in this 
letter?’’ 

An uneasy movement. 

“And you don’t quite know how to do it. Is that 
the situation?’ 

Eva admitted the position. 

“And you want me to answer it?’’ pursued her 
relentless confessor. 

She nodded her head emphatically. 

For some reason or other Les did not linger long 
over this second composition, but immediately drew his 
desk toward him, and a pencil from his pocket, and 
commenced to write. There w - silence for the space 
of half an hour, during which Les plied his pencil in 
that deliberate, leisurely way of his, never once alter- 
ing or erasing what he had set down. At the end of 
half an hour he handed what he had written to Eva, and 
she read it. 

“Oh, that is just sple ondid!”’ she cried. 
ac tly what I wanted to say.”’ 

‘That is very singular,’’ he said, quizzically. ‘‘Now 
you had better copy it off and send it while things are 
warm. 

And she copied it off and sent it while things were 
warm. 

Next morning Les was again the recipient of a very 
early call from Deeley. He had finished his breakfast 
and was rolling himself a cigarette when the youth was 
ushered into his room. 

“Breakfast is all over, Deeley,’ he said. ‘Help 
yourself to tobacco and paper, and smoke with me 
instead.’ 

They iit their cigarettes from the same match. Les 
leaned back in his rocker and put his feet on the mantel- 
shelf. 

‘““Well?’’ he interrogated. 

“Well,” answered Deeley, grinning. ‘‘She has an- 
swered our letter.’ 

“Your letter, my dear boy; your letter,’’ corrected 
Les. ‘‘Am I to be honored by a sight of her reply ?’’ 

Deeley drew it from his pocket and handed it to Les, 
who went through the same serious pantomime that he 
had gone through with Eva. 

“This is a remarkably well-put-together letter,’’ he 
said, gravely, as he passed it back. ‘‘Almost as good 
as yours, Deeley. She is a clever youngster, isn’t she?” 

Deeley winced. 

“She is too clever by half,’? he growled. ‘She ad- 
mits nothing, but she evidently wants things as they 
were.”’ 

Les laughed a low, amused laugh. 

“You have more perception than I credited you with, 
young man,” he said. ‘‘That seems to be exactly her 
meaning. 

Deeley winced again. 

*Well,”’ he asked, irritably, 

‘Just what you please. I am at your service. 

“Shall we write her again ?’’ 

“You may write her again if you wish,’’ answered 
Les, with just the least intonation of the se ry person 
pronoun. ‘‘But, so far as I am concerned, it must be 
the last letter. Correspondence of this kind is like French 
beans—apt to become stringy if it gets too long. You 
had better make up your mind what you want to say, 
once for all.” 

Deeley was silent for a few minutes. 

‘*What do vou advise?’’ he asked. 

Les rolled and lit a fresh cigarette before answering. 

‘‘Deeley, my boy,’’ he said, slowly, with that inde- 
scribable and inimitable air of kindly interest which 
he could assume so well, and which endeared, him to 
all who consulted him, in spite of his occasional sar- 
casm—‘‘Deeley, my boy, I think it will be neither wise 
nor kind of you to stand too much upon your dignity 
with the girl. Don’t split hairs with her. You are the 
man and she the woman. Look beyond the mere word- 
ing of the letter (which is certainly not what you have a 
right to demand) to the motive w ‘hich prompted her to 
write it. There can be no doubt that there was a tacit 
recognition in her own sensitive little mind that she was 
in the wrong. I think you should be generous, and ac- 
cept the implied acknowledgment, without insisting on 
terms. Trust me, I will concoct you a reply whicli will 
put matters right between you without compromising 
your dignity in the least.” 

The leaven worked as usual. The sensible estimate 
of affairs, the subtle flattery, the tactful delicacy of 
Les’s words prevailed, as they always did. Deeley 
succumbed, and once again Les's brain and Les’s pencil 
combined to pilot this little joint-stock business through 
a delicate crisis. 

The very next day brought forth the fruits of his 
labors; and Les’s expressive eyes shone with quiet satis- 
faction when, one by one, Deeley and Eva came to him, 
happy-faced and grateful-hearted, to tell him of their 
reconciliation. 

His satisfaction, however, was doomed to be short- 
lived, second only, in shortness of duration, to the 
gratitude of his beneficiaries. He missed his favorite 
couple for several days, and was surprised that he re- 
ceived no word from them—so much so that he broke 
through bis ordinary custom, and, in my hearing, in- 
quired of a mutual acquaintance concerning their ab- 
sence. The mutual acquaintance laughed uneasily. 

‘Have you not discerned the cause, my many-coun- 
seled Ulysses? He and she have both learned the double 
part you played, and have vowed eternal coolness to- 
ward their counselor. They are highly offended, and, 
I fear, will never speak to you again.’’ 

Thus did this graceless pair effect the discomfiture cf 
Lester Siemon. 
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A SUMMER FALLOW. 
\ NCE, upon a time. 
(3 In a green land, where love and the world 


were at holiday, there lived a man and a maid, 
and one of them Joved the other. Which one? 
That is the story. Judge each for himself. The 

» of it is August, the place, a breadth of cloverland, 

»wed over in June, and now ready for the tallow. 

rhe man came to it at sunrise. His team was strong 
ind true, his plowshare sharp as justice. He loved his 
vo: k, and the things wherewith he wrought. At first, 
e sang—sang as the birds do, of joy in the dew, the sun- 

ine, the smell, the swelling of summer in the roots. 

There was thrilling delight in the stretch and gather 
f mighty muscle, freshly hardened from sap of youth. 
it needed but a bare turn of the wrist to send the great 
share whither he would. The plow-beasts seemed to 
share in his delight. They drew eagerly, with a stead- 
fast willingness, wholly attuned to the man’s tense 
mood. Round, round they stepped; swiftly, swiftly, 
creamy-brown loam, fretted over with yellow roots, 
encroached on the matted clover that was just well 
past its bloom. In the cool early morning it was but 
play for man and beast. By-and-by, when the sun 
burned overhead, when the beasts had been twice wet 
and dry, they lagged a little, began to hang the head, 
and drool, whickering faintly as they went past the 
homeward gate. 

The plowman knew what that signified. It was a 
thirsty day. Though there had been rain in the night, 
all the little flawy winds now tore up wreathes of fine 
dust from among the intricacies of the clover, danced 
with them a minute about the field, then flung them 
away, as a light powdering on the hedge-rows, and ran 
tricksily up to play with the beautiful white thunder- 
heads, sitting sparsely about the zenith. So sparsely, 
indeed, that the shadow of them was but a tantalizing 
ghost of shadow. But toward the sky-rim they were 
ylentier, and there the little wind had sport, indeed. 
For they were strong enough, soft and tricksily as they 
blew, to send one cloud-mountain hurrying, skurrying 
after another, or to sail them in shining argosies straight 
over and across the slipping cirrus trails. And that 
meant certain mischief. The least weather-wise could 
not help but feel the threat of the thick, lifeless air, full 
of languor and shimmers of heat. 

Marian was sensitively weather-wise. All her twenty 
years had passed in the green country, and every day 
of them she had watched thesky. So watching, she had 
grown responsive as a wind-harp to the evening breeze, 
to those mysteries and miracles whereby the heavens 
call unto the earth. Joy came to her at morning when 
she heard the plowman’s song. Now that he sang no 
more, her mood was fretful as the yagrant breeze. He 
was in plain sight from where she sat rocking upon the 
vorch. Though the field was his own, it lay nearer to 
le dwelling than to that which was his home. Both 
of them were farm-houses, low and wide, with deep 
yards, heavy nail-studded doors, shady embowerment 
of orchard trees, and wells with tall sweeps and cool 
sparkling depths below. 

Marian’s well was famed for coolness the country- 
side through. And always it had been young Morton’s 
habit to come and drink of it, whether he sowed or 
reaped or plowed in the near-lying land. To-day he 
tarried, though Marian had seen him draw the beasts 
to the stand, at the usual place—the shade of a hedge- 
row tree beside the lane. Something rose up out of it 
—a shambling, ill-set figure, that seemed to arrest and 
hold him as by a spell. The watcher frowned—a little 
impatient frown. She was a tall girl, comely and sweet 
in her clean pink-sprigged gown. She stepped lightly, 
yet with asquare planting of the foot that said she would 
go, true as a rifle bullet, to whatsoever mark she had 
set her mind to gain. 

Now the plowman was her mark. Very shortly she 
came behind him, a pitcher, dripping coolness, between 
her two hands. An amazed hauteur sat upon her face. 
She did not, would not, understand this unwonted 
care for his thirst. They two had grown up side by 
side. Their world marveled mightily that they were 
not sworn lovers. That they should be, almost a blind 
man could see, was the dear wish of the two mothers, 
each a widow, with the heart bound up in the well-be- 
ing of an only child. Perhaps that was why Marian put 
on always toward him an austere shyness, that went 
well with her vestal face. She had a straight Greek 
profile, with heavy-lidded eyes, that held, at bottom, 
the tawny light a deep swamp pool shows when a sun- 
ray glints across it. Young Morton, though, never saw 
the tawny gleam. He never dared to look long enough 
to find it. He bad not come nearer than a yard since 
the day—ah! how well he remembered it!—when he 
saw her first out of short frocks, with her honey-colored 
braids piled high upon her head. 

Seeing his awe, she had laughed over it a little, in 
the privacy of her own consciousness. She smiled now, 
thinking of his look, of how his face would brighten, 
then grow uncomfortably hot, as she came upon him 
thus in presence of the stranger-tramp—who, at near 
view, showed as old and evil-looking as he was unkempt. 
And neither of the two men spoke. Theelder one leered 
maliciously at the other. There was no life in his face, 
outside the eyes. They were narrowed to mere slits, 
through}which there came a gloating gleam. As Marian 
came within view, the lids of them quivered faintly, 
then the man fell back a step, half-turning the head. 
Young Morton wheeled about, facing her fully. Aswift 
shiver went through Marian. For he had put out his 
hands as though to push her away; before he could 
mask it she had read in his glance how unwelcome was 
her presence. It was like a knife in the breast, but she 
could not let him see it. Smiling, with light words, she 
proffered her draught; stood tapping the clover with a 
light, idle foot as she gave her burden into his hand. 

“Drink first.’’ He said the words harsh, and com- 
ing hard, holding out the pitcher as he spoke to the 
tramp, who shook his head with a queer cackling laugh, 
the while he shot furtive eye-beams at the water-bearer. 
As she moved away he looked sharply after her, shading 
his eyes with a lean, grimy hand that had big knots at 
each joint. 

“The Widow Esmond’s daughter !’’ he said, very low, 
repeating: ‘‘Ihe Widow Esmond,"’ with the same cack- 
ling laugh, ‘‘A proud piece o’ flesh!” he went on. 
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“Ah! but she is angry now! See how fine and careless 
she walks! Don’t I know that step! Her mother—" 

“Stop!—will you!’’ growled the other, beginning 
swiftly to unharness his team. ‘‘We must settle this 
at once. Come home with me. I can’t think here in 
sight of —"’ : 

‘*Paradise,’’ leered the other, as young Morton paused. 
“Well, see here, son! If the sins o’ the fathers return 
upon the children, ain't it about right that their virtues 
should do it, too?”’ 

*‘Perhaps!’’ young Morton said through his teeth, 
setting his face homeward; the plow-beasts trooping 
after, the tramp lurching at his side. There was an 
odd halting jerk to his tread. As the young man noted 
it, the old one said, smiling grimly: 

“You don’t leave off the lock-step easy—not after 
twelve years of it. I can tell you, though, young sir, 
times was when I walked as light as she,’’ nodding to- 
ward Marian’s track, where it crossed the lane. ‘‘She 
was just three—only so high as my knee,’’ he went on, 
finding young Morton silent, ‘‘when I left her and her 
mother te go South, trading, and to come back—dead. 
Archy Morton was my partner. You have got the very 
look of him, the night 1 robbed and tried to murder him 
—drunken fool that I was! He gave me to the law— 
penitentiary for life, the judge said. Oh! but I was a 
model prisoner! I knew there were such things as par- 
dons. He, your father, had been shrewd as he was 
cruel. He gave mea false name; then came away and 
left me to that living death, and told my wife, my child, 
that I had died in his arms. 

**Do you know why he wanted to shield them? He 
had loved my wife as he never loved your mother. 
When a better man won her away, it was natural to 
hate him. Another man he would have given a fight- 
ing chance. I saw through it. But for that I would 
have beat out my brains against the cell-wall. I meant 
to live for vengeance. Ah! you cannot think how pa- 
tient, how humble I was through all those weary years. 
At last I had my reward. The doors opened; I came 
out of them free—to face a knock-down blow. The 
chaplain gave it. Good man that he was, he had made 
inquiry for my sake, and told me I could go home fear- 
lessly ; the man, my prosecutor, had been three weeks 
in his grave. That was three years back. They tell 
me I fell brain-struck at the news, A year passed be- 
fore I could stand on my feet; another before I could 
piece my poor wits together. Then I remembered I 
could shame my wife and child. So much of that dead 
man’s work could be undone. I came here, sharp-set 
to do it—until I saw you two together. The sight has 
shown me a better way. You are the son that had all 
his love—’’ 

“What is that to you?’’ young Morton asked, dully. 
He was too rapt in listening to note that the sky had 
darkened to a portentous blackness; that leaping light- 
ning ran about overhead; that ruffles of wind came 
sharp in the face one minute, then the air was thick and 
breathless, almost scorching the cheek and palm. A 
dash of big drops, hard and white as hail, made him 
look aloft, break for one second to furious running, then 
stop, holding out his hand to the old man. 

“Let oo help you,”’ he said. ‘‘The storm is on us.”’ 

‘In here—quick !’’ the other shouted, diving through 
the hedgerow tangle to gain the shelter of a low-spread- 
ing oak, so thick and heavy in leaf that, though the wind 
tossed savagely its green dome, the furious pelt of rain 
came through butas little trickling streams. The tramp 
set his back to the rough trunk, passed a ragged sleeve 
across his forehead, and said, looking over the other’s 
head : 

“Archie Morton's son! Say, rather, Archie Morton’s 
self. Soul and body you are like him, as my girl is like— 
Well! young sir, do you love your neighbor as yourself ?’’ 

“In a neighborly way—yes,’’ young Morton said, his 
eye meeting unflinchingly the other’s fixed regard. 

‘‘And in no other?”’ the old man asked, with a mock- 
ing leer. ‘‘Still, neighborhood is something,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘Doubtless, for my family’s sake, you would be 
glad to have me remain the dead man they have ac- 
counted me these sixteen years?’’ 

‘“‘Yes—for their sakes,’’ young Morton said, biting 
savagely at the end of a green twig. 

‘My girl—Marian—is proud. The shame of a convict 
father—’’ the tramp began. 

“Would kill her; not her body, perhaps, but her 
youth and hope,’’ young Morton sail, ‘Beside that, 
death would be a mercy!”’ 

“She may escape the knowledge—if you so will,”’ 
the tramp said, watching the other man narrowly. 

“What must I do?’’ young Morton asked, speaking 
with difficulty. 

“Swear to me, here, now, that you will never marry 
her, never let her dream that you even love her.”’ 

“You will keep away—for that?’’ 

“The earth shall swallow me, the storm wash out my 
footprints! But make your choice, give me my answer 
quickly. I am old—too old to face this storm for long, 
here just outside my own wife’sdoor. Whatisit? Will 
you swear?” 

“I swear !’’ young Morton said, his voice coming hol- 
low like one who shouts across emptiness. <A wild joy 
flamed in the other man’s eye. 

“Hold up your hand—so—in mine, high over your 
head,’”’ he said. ‘‘Now, by this wind, and rain, and 
lightning, you swear to pass her forever by. You 
call all their wrath to visit you if you let yourself be 
tempted to break your oath. You give her up, my 
daughter, Marian Esmond, all thought of, all delight in 
her, for ever and ever.”’ 

‘For ever and ever!’’ young Morton repeated, his 
upraised hand clinching hard about the old knotty fin- 
gers. They fell nervelessly from his hold, as the old man 
sank down at the tree’s foot with a moan that shaped 
itself to the whisper— 

‘Marian! My girl! My baby!”’ 

Round about them the green world rocked groaning ; 
winds went ravening across the open to sing savage tri- 
umph through the forest's writhen boughs. The rain 
descended in flood upon the face of the earth; hail tore 
as with a lance-stroke through every green thing. Thick 
murk lay over the face of all things. Momently flares 
of red flame or white leaped through it, from heaven to 
earth, from earth again toheaven. On every hand there 
was vibrant pealing of riving bolts; yet these two, in 
their stress of passion, paid no heed to the storm. 
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Eye against eye they confronted each other. The 
old man had got to his feet and leaned against the trunk, 
Then straight overhead shone a bloody appalling fiare 

ared globe shivered the green oak-tent—ran earth 
ward, in its passage leaping, it seemed, through the old 
man’s breast and sending him prone to earth 

He lay there without sense or motion, inert, open- 
eyed, in the full semblance of death. The dash of rain 
in his face might, perhaps, revive him Bending over 
him, young Morton started back appalled. The face 
had grown suddenly young, suddenly peaceful, as 
though the scathe and soil of living had been burned 
away. Save for the fleece of gray hair and beard, it 
was the face of Densil Esmond as men had known it in 
the days when to know it was held an honor. 

Young Morton looked at him, a chill horror in his 
heart. He had pledged away, ah, how much! to save 
Marian from that which might now come to pass. If 
he went for help and rescue the old man must be rec 
ognized—all his sacrifice brought to naught. And all to 
no purpose. The man was surely dead! He must be. 
The bolt was too fearful to believe aught else of what 
had encountered its wrath. Yes! he was dead—he must 
be buried quickly and silently. What could it matter to 
the poor clay how soon the saving earth covered it 

the storm was dying, though still there came pouring 
rain. He knew a spot in the fallow-field where he had 
lodged mattock and spade. There he would safely hide 
this poor husk from any eye that knew it. To-day, the 
rain would level the grave-earth. To-morrow, the plow 
should cover it. 

White-faced, but firm of hand, he led in the plow- 
beasts, laid the ghastly burden upon the back of one of 
them, and made to fasten it there with the line. As he 
lifted the inert mass it seemed to him that the barest 
ghost of breath trembled over the lips. His own breath 
stopped for a second, then came feed and fast. He 
waited, waited, with his ear at the other's mouth 
through what seemed to him a century of torment. If 
there was yet a vital spark—his hand crept to the throat, 
and gripped hard for a second; but nothing pulsated 
under it. With alowshiver he drew the line taut about 
the lean, scraggy neck, made it fast to the bridle, then 
clainbered upon his own beast and rode away, the rain 
falling about him a gray, ghostly veil. 

* * * * * * 

Marian dashed her pitcher into fragments against 
the door-stone, trod them fiercely under foot, muttering : 

“The pitcher—what else !—went once too often.’ 

Then she sat steadfastly down in her old place, nor 
left it for all the beating of the storm. On the wings of 
it her scathe of anger passed, Instead of it, there came 
a numb horror as of one hearing the voice of death call 
over the sea of silence. The rain sang to her a song of 
loss and leaving ; the hail hissed the sharp passion of out- 
raged pride. In the red electric glare fm saw a wild 
new world open. Fascinated, she watched it, not shrink- 
ing from the wildest fury. 

Until—her hands went over her eyes, she cowered 
one breathless minute, then ran out and along the lane 
to where, a little earlier, she had marked two figures 
make their covert. Her heart was beating a hammer- 
throb, that scanted her breath; almost the wind blew 
her backward—she was struggling in the very teeth of 
it. Bending low, she darted forward—slipped, fell, rose 
again, painfully made her way to where the smother of 
riven boughs hid—she knew not what. 

* * * . 7 

She crept home with the look of one in mortal an- 
guish. It was pitiful to see the bravery wherewith she 
sought to mask it. Now she stopped to pick a head of 
early asters, storm-washed of all their purple and gold. 
Now ’twasa late fledgling, beaten out of the nest. Once 
even she stooped to pick up a mother-bird, that fluttered, 
bruised and bleeding, to her feet. Lifting it, she felt the 
wild leap of its heart, ere the eyes closed, the pretty 
wings hung limp, the little wet body lay senseless yet 
palpitant, in her hand. 

is own heart beat as wildly, with a slow, ioud 
stroke that kept time to a sound which passed steadily 
on before her. It was not loud nor fearful, but she 
shivered at it—the pad, pad of slow hoofs, treading 
through shallow water over soft, fresh earth. 

* * 7 . * * 

Never shone sun so golden as rose next day upon the 
fallow. The plowman was there betimes, He drove his 
team feverishly. To him they seemed to craw! along 
the edge of the brown land that but yesterday had broad- 
ened as by magic. The plow must run over it to-day— 
that muddy blur upon the face of the clover. Why had 
he not dug in the plowland, even though the storm had 
left it a shaking quagmire? 

The storm of yesterday! How far back was that 
yesterday! It was joy then barely to breathe, to hear 
the birds, and laugh with the little thieving winds. To- 
day, the grasshopper was become a burden. If the 
birds sang, he was heedless. But high overhead the 
wheeling crows cawed aloud, as though one said to 
another: ‘‘A thief! a thief! We are robbed of a feast!’ 

The wind blew as it listed. It brought sweet scents 
to him and coolness, and calling of other plowmen in 
distant fields. None of all that reached his conscious- 
ness; but by-and-by as he drove past that miry blotch 
the next furrow would overlap its edge—there fluttered 
to his feet somewhat that moved him; but whether to 
curses or thanksgiving, only himself can say. 

A twisted paper—soaked, earth-stained, yet legible! 
Upon it he read, in Marian’s hand: 

“T do not know that ever you will find this. I do not 
even know that I wish youso todo, But 1 must tell you 
that Isaw my father—dead. I know you murd-red and 
buried him. Your secret is safe—but you must never 
come near me again!”’ 

Twice young Morton read it, then he laid it above 
the dead man’s breast, where the light earth must cover 
it as the plow ran on. At the field’s further edge he 
turned and looked at the porch where nobody sat to- 
day. Baring his head, he bent it low in mute farewell. 
And if he did not sigh to the friendly fallow he never 
sang there any more. 
MsrRTHA McCULLOCH WILLIAMS, 








For upward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been 
used for children with never-failing success. It corrects acidity of 
the stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes, An old and well-tried 
remedy, Twenty-five cts, a bottle, 
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THE OLD GUARD. 


BY LEWIS VITAL BOGY. 
HE OLD GUARD. What magic in 
Gy the words! What a title to conjure 
A, with! With its utterance one calls to 
mind the mighty Corsican, Napoleon, and 
that band of intrepid warriors of whom 
the historic words were spoken: ‘‘The Old 
Guard dies, but never surrenders.’’ But it 
is not of those men noc of those times that 
I am about to write. The members of the 
Old Guard that forms the subject of this 
article are not Frenchmen, but Americans. 
They live in New York, and their head- 
quarters are at the armory on Fourteenth 
Street and Fifth Avenue. 

The Old Guard of New York was incor- 
porated on April 22, 1868, by the coalition 
of the Light Guard and the City Guard, sep- 
arate military organizations that had been 
rivals for thirty-five years. 

The Light Guard was the older of the 
original organizations, having been formed 
in 1826. Its formation was largely due to 
the arrival in New York of the Boston Light 
Infantry, who made the trip by sea in a 
sloop chartered for the purpose. This was 
an event in those days, and the presence of 
the visitors drew attention to the absence of any simi- 
lir organization in New York. It was then that Colonel 
\V. W. Tompkins, Sr., conceived the idea of the Tomp- 
ins Blues, and with the aid of a few congenial spirits 
he formed a crack company bearing that name. Very 
soon after the name was changed to that of the Light 
Guard, 

The blue uniform first adopted was retained until 
late in the thirties, when a more showy uniform of red 
was substituted. It was similar to that worn in the Brit- 
ish Army, and the War of 1812 was then of sufficiently 
recent occurrence to cause the home company to be 
hooted and threatened the first time it appeared on the 
streets in scarlet. Captain Edward Vincent, then in 
command, nothing daunted by the hostility shown, 
dered the company out again a week later, when the 
ame fickle populace greeted them with cheers for their 
temerity. 

In the meantime, the City Guard had sprung into 
existence through a defection in the ranks of the Light 
Guard. This occurred at the election of officers in 1833. 
\ good deal of bitterness was developed during the 
balloting. As a result, Thomas E. Cazneau, who had 
been a candidate for first lieutenant, withdrew from the 
‘ompany with anumber of his stanchest followers and 
formed the Pulaski Cadets, who, shortly after, adopted 
the name of the City Guard, Like the parent organiza- 
tion, it was made up of representative men. Both were 
crack companies, and the best names in New York ap- 
peared on their rosters. 

The term of enlistment was for seven years; but it 
was virtually a life service, for resignations were of 
rare occurrence. The pleasant social features were a 
creat incentive to membership; for there was hardly 
any club life in New York in those days, and the 
armories filled the position of the clubs of our time. 
Both companies entertained lavishly and frequently, 
the then fashionable Astor House being the scene of 
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numerous social functions, for which one or the other 
organization stood sponsor. 

There was much rivalry between them. If the Light 
Guard gave a grand ball, the City Guard would be sure 
to give one of equal grandeur. If the latter gave a 
special parade, its watchful rival was sure to follow 
suit. Like the Light Guard, the younger organization 
had adopted a red uniform; but when the former 
changed this for a showy combination of white and 
blue, the City Guard changed theirs for one of white 
and red, equally showy. 

With all their gayety, there was stern stuff in these 
soldier boys of a half century ago, and their valor was 
tested in the Seminole and Mexican Wars. Two New 
York regiments took part in the latter conflict. Colonel 
Jonathan D, Stevenson and Colonel Ward B, Burnett, 
both Light Guard men, were at the head of those regi- 
ments. When the far more terrible war-cloud burst 
over the land the Light Guard and the City ‘Guard 
marched to the front, the former as Company A of the 
Seventy-first Regiment, the latter as Company C of the 
Ninth. Many became officers, among the most distin- 
guished being General Peter J. Classen, Colonel Frank 
Jones and Colonel Edmund Charles. 

Edward Vincent, who had been captain of the Light 
Guard for twenty-five years, and who had been com- 
missioned a colonel by the State for his remarkably long 
official service, died shortly before the conflict began, 
and John R. Garland, a West Pointer, was elected to 
succeed him. Captain Garland had been trained to the 
profession of arms, and was every inch a soldier, but he 
was a Virginian as well, and he could not fight against 
the South. He resigned his commission, and was suc- 
ceeded by Captain David D. Hart. The latter was badly 
wounded at the first Battle of Bull Run. So badly, in 
fact, that he was incapacitated for further service, and 
Captain William W. Tompkins was placed in command 
of thecompany. Captains Thomas H, Ferris and McArdle 
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were the distinguished captains of the City Guard, which 
did valiant service in the field. 

Long companionship in arms eradicated the old 
rivalry between the companies, and after the war was 
over the idea of their coalition was broached. In this 
amicable movement the prominent figures were George 
Washington McLean, Charles A. Stetson, Josiah Hedden, 
David D. Hart, Lewis D. Buckley, Henry Molton, George 
Brady, Henry R. McMurray, Alexander Taylor, J. L. 
Allien, Emanuel B. Hart, M. A. Wheelock, William N. 
Clem, Cornelius Banta, John A. Clussman, Henry Spear, 
E. W. Burr, Eugene 8. Ballin and Daniel H. Burdett. 
Of these only three survive—Captain Henry R. MeMur- 
ray, George Brady and John A, Clussman. 

The: idea of coalition had originated with Second 
Lieutenant George Washington McLean, of the Light 
Guard, and when a charter was finally granted to the 
Old Guard, in 1868, he was elected to its command, with 
the rank of Major. When it is stated that he retained 
this position until his death, last year, his efficiency and 
opularity are sufficiently attested. He was succeeded 
the present incumbent, Major Thomas E. Sloan 

The old armory was on Fourth Avenue, between 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Streets, but the Old Guard 
has occupied its present commodious headquarters on 
Fifth Avenue for the past sixteen years. Fire has oc- 
curred there twice, and on both occasions many valu- 
able relics were burned. But several interesting me- 
mentoes still adorn the walls. One of these is a crude 
engraving of the Light Guard, Captain Vincent in com- 
mand, escorting the bier of Henry Clay, July 20, 1852 
There is an autograph letter from Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
land, written to the Old Guard in 1888, A, red, white 
and blue cord, in a gold frame, surmounts the follow- 
ing legend: ‘‘This cord was used by the Old Guard in 
ringing the Liberty Bell at the World's Fair, Chicago, 
October 21, 1893.’" Among numerous portraits is one 
of the Jate General Robert Anderson, and a painting 
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the Old Guard has never changed, 

" jue ¢ it is elaborate It consists of a 

white wallow-tail coat, having blue 

ind cuf edged with scarlet; blue trousers, 

tripes; bearskin cap, fifteen inches high ; 

dark-blue reoat, with searlet collar and cuffs and 


te edgil ind a profusion of gold lace, braid and 


ial parades are given on April 22 and on Evacua- 

atter parade being always followed by 

a 1 dinne rhe last expedition was that to the 

l hair, and there 1s a proposition now pending 

for peaceful invasion of Richmond and Washington 


y of the original members of the Old Guard were 
en when the war broke out, and death has 
ranks since then that a resolution was 
ye six or seven years ago to admit to mem- 
a orably discharged ofticers of the regular 
al ind navy and the national guard. Membership 
{to two hundred and fifty, and there are now 
to hundred names on the roster. Regular meetings 
are held on the first Tuesday of every month, except 

iv and August 

lenacious of everything endeared by the past, the 
Old Guard drills under the Scott tactics of other days, 
and still gives its annual ball at the Astor House in 
rhis is one of the most brilliant social events 
and among the guests are distinguished 
wiilitary and naval men from all parts of the world, 

(he annual election is held in March, and the officers 
are inaugurated on April 22, The oldest member of the 
organization is Alexander Slater, who is eighty-four 
years old, and the youngest is Benjamin F. Moore, Jr., 
whose years number thirty-eight. First Lieutenant 
James Hamel is the oldest member in point of con- 
tinuous active service. Captains Harry R. McMurray, 
Joseph Naylor and H. L. Faris, and Lieutenants Isaac 
ki. Hoagland and 8. M. Saunders are on the honorary 


January 


of the seasor 


lhe battalion is divided into three companies, and its 

full roster is given below. 
IN- COMMAND, 
Major Thomas E, Sloan. 
STAFF OFFICERS. 

First Lieutenant George H. Wyatt, Adjutant; Cap- 
tain Tracy B. Warren, Quartermaster; Captain George 
Green, Paymaster; Captain Belden Rogers, Commis- 


sarv; Lieutenant Alonzo T. Decker, Assistant Com- 
missary; Reverend John W. Brown, Chaplain; Dr. H. 
H. Warner, Surgeon; Charles Chumar, Aid-de-Camp. 


LINE OFFICERS. 
COMPANY A. 

Captain William Henry White, Ist Lieut. Charles A. 
Stadler, 2d Lieut. William D. May, Ist Sergt. Edward 
P. Sanderson, 2d Sergt. John Parr, 3d Sergt. C. M. Rich- 
mond, 4th Sergt. Frederick W. Seybel, Ist Corp. Jos. 
Torrey, 2d Corp. Myron T, Wilbur, 8d Corp, Otto Hep- 
penheimer, 4th Corp. John J. Quinn, 5th Corp. Charles 
T. Griftith. 

Company B, 

Captain Jas. F. Wenman, Ist Lieut. Henry C. Piercy, 
®1 Lieut. Chas. T. MeClenachan, Ist Sergt. Geo. W. 
Homans, 2d Sergt. Schuyler L. Gerard, 3d Sergt. Wm. 
F. Coxford, 4th Sergt. Jas. K. Mason, Ist Corp. Jas. W. 
Thompson, 2d Corp. Laurens R. Jagger, 3d Corp. Geo, 

Winn, 4th Corp. A, M, Alexanderson, 5th Corp. Thos. 
KF. Ryae 


] 
COMPANY C, 


iptain L. Frank Barry, 1st Lieut. James Hamel, 
£d Lieut. Chas. H. Huestis, Ist Sergt. David H. Litchen- 
stein, 2d Sergt. James O'Neill, 8d Sergt. Jas. G. McMur- 
ray, 4th Sergt. Chas. A. Groth, Ist Corp. Byron Alger, 
2d Corp. Chas. W. Topping, 3d Corp, H. A. Harrison, 
4th Corp. Adolph E, Dick, 5th Corp. Wim, D, Mann. 

PRIVATES. 
COMPANY A, 

Fred. A. Allen, Chas. L. Bucki, R. C. Brown, H. H. 
Brockway, F. H. Clement, F. M. Coleman, J, J. Cullen, 
G. H. Chatterton, Robt. Dinwiddie, E. W. Gwindon, E, 
©. Hotchkiss, Louis F. Hallen, C. S. Halsted, J. W. 
Jacobus, E. L. Knoedler, R. P. Lyon, B. F. Moore, Wm, 
P. MeCosker, Wm. Miller, G. M. Moulton, H. W. T. 
Mali, Orville Oddie, A. W. Peters, John D. Quincy, 
T. G. Rigney, Chas. C. Reed, F. A. Shaw, Wm. Sperb, 
Jr., D. S. Skinner, John Shrady, Chas. Sprague, Wm. 
M. Stilwell, 8S. C. Smith, Jas. A. Taylor, Geo. W. White, 
Jas. P. Whitfield, E. B. Woodward, Wm. G. Winans, 
Daniel D. Wylie 

CoMPANY B 

S. Ellis Briggs, Frederick F. Beals, J. E. Bazley, 
Reno R. Billington, F. D. Beard, H. H. Brewster, Geo, 
Chappell, W. E. Connor, Chas, H. Covell, John E, Cos- 
sart, Eugene Finck, Horace J. Farrington, Paul C. Gren- 
ing, Jas. Gavler, Jos. H. Horton, Chas. C. Hummel, 
Montetiore Isaacs, Wm. H. Kirby, R. J. Leggat, B. F. 
Moore, Jr., Henry J. Moore, Walter K. Paye, Chas. A. 
Peverelly, Geo. H. Rich, Geo. W. Robertson, Jas. H. 
Stevens, A. L. Soulard, Geo. W. Skellen, Jer. T. Smith, 
Geo. H. Van Ness, A. H. Weigle. 

COMPANY C 
Ammon, B, F. Allen, W. J. C. Berry, Geo, 
Brady, M H. Bergen, Geo. W. Corliss, Geo. F. Cum- 
Copeland, John A. Clussman, A. L, 
DeLuce, John J. Glasson, Jas. M. 
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ngs John ( 
301 Thos, C, 
1] Morison Hoyt, Jacob Hess, Chas. H. Hey- 

r, T. W. B. Hughes, David M. Hildreth, Frank Jones, 
kb. F. Jenkins, Peter Kenny, Frederick B. Langston, 
James B. Mix, Geo. H. McLean, Thos. Moore, Theo. N. 
Melvin, E. P. Moore, John Oothout, Geo. H. Pride, R. 
H. Poillon, Theo. E. Roselle, Alexander Slater, Wm. H. 


therton 


Seaich, Wm. D. Sheldon, Wm, H. Stevenson, Walter 
Scott, Chas. W. Spear, Geo. J. Seabury, Victor E. Wet- 
more, J. O. Woodward, H. H. Warner. 
‘ 7 -~e@~< —_ 

Fred Heavens, man! Why on earth did you say 
t Miss Jones's voice should be cultivated abroad, and 
you ought to know it, living in the same flats with her?’’ 
rt That's why I advised that her voice be culti- 
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HOW WHALES LOVE. 


APTAIN SCORESBY relates how one of his har- 
¢; pooners, having struck a young whale in order 
to secure the mother, saw her instantly rise, wrap 
her clippers round her young one, and descend, 
dragging about six hundred feet of line out of the boat, 
with marvelous force and velocity. Again she rose to 
the surface, darted furiously to and fro, frequently 
stopped short, or suddenly changed her direction, giv- 
ing every possible intimation of agony. The boats con- 
tinued to pursue her closely for a length of time, while 
she, poor creature, seemed utterly regardless of the dan- 
gers which surrounded her. At last one of the boats 
approached so near that a harpoon was thrown at her, 
then a second harpoon, and a third; still she did not at- 
tempt to escape, but allowed the other boats to approach, 
so that more harpoons were attached, till in the course 
of an hour the poor animal was killed. Though there 
was something painful in the deliberate destruction of 
a creature evincing such heroic affection for her off- 
spring, yet this feeling of compassion quickly gave way 
to the object of the adventure, the value of the prize, 
and the exciting joy of the capture. The fidelity of the 
male and female whale to each other exceeds that of 
most animals. Anderson, in his ‘History of Green- 
land,’’ mentions that some fishermen, having struck 
one of two whales, amale and female that were in com- 
pany together, the wounded creature made a long and 
terrible resistance. With a single blow of its tail it up- 
set a boat containing three men, by which they all 
went to the bottom. When another boat came up, the 
other whale still remained by its companion, and lent 
every assistance, till at last the wounded victim sank 
under the number and severity of its wounds, while its 
faithful partner, unable to survive its loss, stretched her- 
self upon the dead body of her mate, and calmly shared 
its fate. 

To the Greenlanders, as well as to the natives of 
southern climates, the whale is an animal of vast im- 
portance; and these people devote much of their time 
to fishing for it. When they set out upon their whale- 
catching expedition they dress themselves in their best 
apparel, imagining that if they are not cleanly and 
neatly clothed, the whale, which detests a dirty, slovenly 
garb, would certainly avoid them, In this manner about 
fifty persons, men and women, set out together in one 
of their large boats. The women take with them their 
needles, thread, and other implements, to mend their 
husbands’ clothes, in case they should be torn, and to 
repair the boat if it should happen to receive any dam- 
age. When the men discover a whale they strike it 
with their harpoons, to which are fastened tubes two 
or three fathoms long, made of sealskin inflated with 
air. The huge animal, by means of this kind of bag, is 
in some degree compelled to keep near the surface of 
the water. When he is fatigued and rises, the men at- 
tack him with their spears until he is killed. They then 
put on their spring jackets, made all in one piece, of a 
dressed sealskin, with their boots, gloves andlcaps, which 
are laced so tightly to each other that no water can pene- 
trate them. Thus attired they plunge into the sea and 
begin to slice off the fat all round the animal’s body, 
even from those parts that are under water; for, their 
jackets being full of air, the men do not sink, and are 
able to keep themselves upright, standing, as it were, 
in the sea. 

At Vancouver’s Isle the winter storms blowing di- 
rectly from the North Pacific bring many whales which, 
getting out of their latitude and fatigued with fruitless 
struggles, are cast upon the coast; as the receding tide 
leaves the whales, they lash their tails, unable to regain 
deep water, and make a low, guttural sound as they 
vainly try to spout. The native canoes, which are 
made of the trunk of a tree hollowed out by fire, are 
instantly launched. The only weapon used is a barbed 
spear, to which is tied a sealskin bag filled with air, and 
to this a rope made of seaweed is attached, acting as an 
anchor to the bladder or rope. A pole is fitted into a 
socket in the spear-head, and so arranged that it can 
easily be withdrawn, leaving the head embedded in the 
body of the whale. Armed with both these primitive 
weapons, the natives set off in their fragile canoes and 
cast their spears, catching back the loose handles. In 
a short time the monster is covered with sealskin bags, 
When the tide begins to rise, the bladders prevent the 
whale from sinking sufficiently to use his full strength, 
keeping him on the surface of the water. As the canoe 
men pull to the shore the lines are tightened, and grad- 
ually the poor animal moves slowly and steadily to the 
land. His struggles to free himself are tremendous, but 
all in vain; struggling as a fish out of water, he is hope- 
lessly in the power of his Liliputian foes. The inhabit- 
ants for miles around crowd to the shore, singing and 
beating drums made of the hollow bole of a tree over 
which is stretched the skin of asea-lion. As soon as the 
whale is brought beyond low-water mark the work is 
done, and they have only to wait till the tide leaves it 
high and dry.— Month. 





CYCLING CAUSERIE. 


HE battle for the supremacy is even more exciting 

F > and interesting this season than last, and it is a 

wise man who can predict the aspirant to whom 

the laurel wreath will be presented after the sea- 

son is over. Johnson, Sanger, Tyler, Bald, Titus and 

Taxis all have their supporters, and, up to the present 

time, each of them has been matched, but the puzzle 
refuses to be unraveled. 

The work of John S. Johnson shows that his claim is 
bound to receive the recognition prophesied for it by his 
friends; for he has done some very pretty work, notably 
the establishment of a record of 1:56 for one mile—the 
fastest mile ever ridden in public on a bicycie. Besides 
this, he has established several records for the State and 
the different tracks on which he has ridden. Taking all 
this into consideration, it will be seen that his work has 
been the brightest so far. He has also met and defeated 
his most prominent opponent, Walter Sanger, eight 
times; but has, in return, been defeated by the Mil- 
waukeean twice. If he does not stand out first at the 
end of the season he will certainly be in the front rank, 
with not more than two ahead of him. 

In the West, the favorite is Walter Sanger of Mil- 
waukee, who was Zimmerman’s most formidable rival 
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last season. Sanger has ridden very well in the Ea 
but not so well as was expectéd of him. He has 
feated and been defeated by Johnson. Possibly Sang 
could ride a great deal better than he does had he mx 
nerve and confidence; but since his accident at Chica 
last year in his race against Zimmerman, which would 
have proved the supremacy between the two, he } 
not been so daring as before. As a burned child 
dreads the fire, so does Sanger dread another fall on 
the track, and he carefully guards against any su 
possibility. He will now ride more slowly in tight 
places, often losing his chances in preference to rur 
ning any risks, and so it is probable that his true merit 
will not again be brought out. He is a formidable riva! 
to the leader, however, and should he suddenly spring 
to the front no one will be surprised. 

Harry Tyler, one of last season’s favorites, has don: 
nothing thus far that would warrant speaking of. H 
is a good second, however, in nearly all of his races, an 
has many believers in his power. Tyler has made sey 
eral State records this season; but as riding against tim¢ 
and not in competition is his forte, that is not surprising 
As was the case last year, he will likely wait until the 
end of the season, when he will repair to Springfield and 
chop off several seconds from existing records. He can 
safely be counted among the possibilities, however, 

One of the surprises of the season has been the phe- 
nomenal work of young Eddie Bald, a Buffalonian of some 
local repute as a sprinter. He is the ‘‘dark horse’’ that 
is being watched closely by the knowing ones. Possibly 
he is the most sensational rider before the public to-day, 
as his style is peculiarly his own, and it may also be 
added that it is of a most marvelous type. Among the 
cracks he has been prominent for his unexpected vic- 
tories, one of them being his defeat of Johnson in a mile 
race, which was won virtually at the tape by less than 
twelve inches’ margin, something almost unknown in 
cycling. He is sturdily built, and seems to be possessed 
of some unknown force that allows him to slows lift 
his wheel from the ground as he nears the tape. His 
work has been most brilliant so far, but whether or not 
he will be able to keep up the pace he has set is another 
question. It is a fact that he is very ambitious, and 
perhaps that fact alone will be his death from a cycling 
point, as he allows his ambition to overrun his judg- 
ment. If he is not so successful as to win the chamn- 
pionships it is quite probable that he will hold numerous 
records before the season is over. 

Fred J. Titus, another aspirant, is a newcomer in 
cycling as far as racing is concerned; but he stands out 
very prominently when the championship is mentioned. 
His most noteworthy feature this season was the estab- 
lishment of a Connecticut State record of 2:07 for one 
mile. He has developed into a most wonderful handi- 
cap rider, hardly ever being beaten when entered in a 
race of that kind. He may possibly win fame in such 
races, but will hardly do the work that is prophesied for 
Johnson and Sanger. Titus is a good rider, however, 
and as the unexpected often happens, there would be 
no great surprise evinced were he to bring down some 
of the records now held by other prominent men. 

Besides those mentioned above, Julian Bliss, Michael 
Dirnberger, Charles Murphy, Ray McDonald and others 
are more prominent this season than ever before; but, 
excepting the first two named, they will hardly be con- 
sidered rival candidates. Bliss and Dirnberger have been 
out to the Pacific coast for quite a while, and nothing 
has been heard from them to show in what kind of form 
they are; but their individual work the latter part of 
the season last year stamps them as phenomenal riders, 
and men to be feared. 

Summing it all up, then, the probable champions of 
America—which, by the way, virtually means cham- 
pions of the world, as America now holds two-thirds 
of the cycling records—will more than likely be John- 
son or Sanger. Both are cyclists deserving tc take up 
the mantle so ruthlessly cast aside by Arthur A. Zim- 
merman—possibly the most famous cyclist the world 
has ever known—who is now in Paris distinguishing him- 
self, and winning honor for his country by defeating 
all nations. THE JUDGE, 
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“THe too...” 

WITH the next number of ONCE A WEEK will be is- 
sued Mme P. Caro’s novel, ‘‘The Idol,’’ specially trans- 
lated for the Library. The heroine is—as, of course, 
every heroine ought to be—peerlessly beautiful; but 
with an overweening consciousness of that fact, which 
becomes a dominant force in her life and in the lives of 
those around her. She is, by turns, fascinating and re- 
pellent, and the reader's curiosity concerning her ulti- 
mate destiny is keenly excited. The secondary per- 
sonages of the novel include some interesting types of 
French humanity, and one that is truly pathetic. The 
descriptions of country life in a great French house are 
full of charm, and the conversations which are recorded 
as having taken place among the inmates have all the 
point and sparkle of truly French ideas about life, so- 
ciety and the complicated relations of human beings. 
The book makes very good reading, being just light 
enough for a summer novel while yet conveying a 
very wholesome moral. ‘‘The Idol’’ will appear with 
No. 18 of Vol. XIII. of ONCE A WEEK. 

as a a 
VISIBLE PROOF, 

‘Is Tomson a very clever rider?”’ 

‘‘All I know is that I saw him to-day on a banana 
peel, and he came to grief.”’ 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A large handsome Map of the United States, mounted 
and suitable for office or home use, is issued by the Bur- 
lington Route. Copies will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of fifteen cents in postage by P. 8S. Eustis, Gen’l 


Pass. Agent, Chicago, Il. 
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ALL ON A SUMMER’S NOON. 
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HoNEYSUCKLE Swinging 

To and fro, 
Choicest perfume flinging 

High and low, 
With largess free-hearted, 
Heedless that soon parted 
May be her honeyed treasure, 
So gen'rous, she, of pleasure ! 


ul. 
Like a winged jewel 
Flashing fire, 
With heart of flame, and cruel 
Wild desire, 
Swift darts a humming bird 
(Gold, green and azure blurred, 
Raptured whirl! of fury fine) 
Fierce to quaff her golden wine. 
ul. 
Honeysuckle brightly 
Smiles no more, 
With rich perfume lightly 
Flowing o'er. 


Low she hangs her wounded head, 


Mourning now her treasure fled. 
Lightly flies the bird away, 
For other sweets, another day. 


—HELEN Evertson SITs. 
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WHO IS THE MOST REMARKABLE 


WOFIAN LIVING? 


SOME OF THE ANSWERS RECEIVED. 


To THE EDITOR OF ‘ONCE A WEEK”’: 


Replying to your query, ‘‘Who is the Leading Woman 
beg to answer, Miss Frances Willard. 
For the reason that she is the leader of the great moral 


of the Day?” I 





A WEEK. 


ONCE 


callous world, and finally, all those traits so necessary 
to wisely and successfully govern the most wonderful 
of nations. Wm. A. MCKENNA. 


To THE EDITOR OF “ONCE A WEEK” 

I take the liberty of sending an answer to your query, 
‘Who is the Most Remarkable Woman of the Time? 
Iname Mrs. Grover Cleveland—not because she is the 
President's wife, but because she has made such an ex 
cellent wife and mother, and has shown such a noble 
character as First Lady of the Land—hoping I may 
win the prize you offer. 

I am a great admirer of ONCE A WEEK. 

Mrs. Y. W. JAMES. 
To THE EDITOR OF “‘ONCE A WEEK’”’: 

I think Susan B. Anthony is the ‘‘Most Remarkable 
Woman of the Time.’ 

She is a Sister of Mercy in its widest sense. A hater 
of wrong, a champion of the right, thinking no sacrifice 
too great to bring honor to womankind, she is a sweet, 
good woman, brave and strong and true, now in her 
seventy-fifth year, hale and hearty, still battling for the 
rights of humanity. MARGARET E. PEEL, 





To THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ONCE A WEEK”’: 

My answer to your query, ‘‘Who is the Most Re- 
markable Woman of the Time?’’ is Miss Kate Field. 
Why? She commands respect, in a true, womanly man- 
ner, yet does the work of a man of genius. May her 
name be the successful one. M. V. WELLER. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “‘ONCE A WEEK”’: 

In answer to your query as te the ‘‘Most Remarkable 
Woman of the Time,’’ I name Mrs. Hetty Green. She 
is remarkable because she is only a woman, and has 
made so much money at the same work as a man could 
ae she has kept hers. Hetty Green, I think, will 
win the day. JENNY WELLER. 


and social forces of the day, not alone as the champion — 


of temperance, but as the leader of the rule of right liv- 


Mrs. W. W. Smith proposes Mrs. Frank Leslie, and 


ing. She reaches the Mothers of the world, and in these My, Brereton Byrd names Sarah Bernhardt, the actress. 


are the rules of living and temperance taught to the 
V. W. SMITH. 


youth and to coming generations. WwW 





To THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ONCE A WEEK’”’: 


Queen Victoria of England and Empress of India, 
of all the prominent and renowned women now living, 


is by far the most remarkable, for several 


At a tender age, called upon by Destiny to rule and 


govern the greatest and most extensive 
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TRANSPARENT BRICKS FOR HOTHOUSES. 

EXPERIMENTS with glass building bricks were begun 
in 1891, by M. Falconier, an architect of Lyons. These 
bricks are hollow, being blown like bottles, and are 
given forms—such as cubes, hexagons, etc.—that per- 
) mit of ready laying. A bituminous cement, with a 
nation of the base of asphalt, is used with them. The bricks serve 


reasons : 


earth, she has, for over forty years, reigned in peace as double windows, giving protection against both cold 
and happiness, while nations round about her have fallen and heat; they are good insulators of humidity and 
into corruption, and are now hanging on the brink of noise, and they lend themselves readily to the decora- 


ruin. Not only has England maintained its position tion of buildings, either by their form or color. 
during her reign, but to-day, owing to her individual applications are foreseen. 


Many 
The bricks are neater than 


personage and ker almost superhuman courage and wis- marble in meat markets, and especially adapted for bath 
dom, it has advanced to the front, and is now the most halls, hothouses, hospitals. refrigerating establishments, 


formidable nation of modern times. 


Not only is Queen Victoria remarkable as a ruler of an advantage. 


ty eli motherly solicitude for her 
1 


and buildings in which absence of windows would be 
i A hothouse of glass bricks is of about 
domestic ties ordinary cost, saves fuel, and resists hail.— Ashton (En- 


as long attracted the admiration and love ofall nations gland) Reporter. 


and all peoples. 


Then, in tracing the true characteristics of the woman, 


we find in her all those qualities most to 


her love of simplicity, her motherly love and solicitude, 


: CERTAIN species of ants, says the S»\ entific American, 
be admired— make slaves of others. If a colony of siave-making ants 
is changing the nest, a matter which is left to the dis- 





her boundless charities, ever concealed from a vain and cretion of the slaves, the latter carry their mistresses to 








their new home. One kind of slave-making ants has 
become so dependent on slaves that, even if provided 
with food, they will die of hunger unless there ar ives 


to put it in their mouths, 


Algy Mamma, that big grocery boy 1 
ful 'fraid of me. He ran away from me like everyt 
this morning. 

Mamma 


him?” 


Poor fellow! Had you done anyt 


gy No-o-o. But he had my top 

Admiring Mamma—‘'I don't think you have « 
caught the expression of Evangeline’s nose 

Artist —‘‘Madam, Raphael couldn’t do better than 
that.”’ 

Admiring Mamma—‘‘ Why not? 

Artist—‘' Because, madam, Raphael is dead.”’ 





“ONCE A WEEK” 
Horoscope Coupon. 


Name, 


Addres 


Vot for publication 


fear. Month Day. Hou 


Date of birth, 


State, or County. Tinen 


Where born, 


Sex, 











THE greatly increasing interest felt in the art of As 
trology has determined ONcE A WEEK to publish here- 
after an Astrological Department, under the direction 
of a skilled astrologer. Any person filling out one of 
the coupons printed in each issue of ONCE A WEEK and 
sending it to this office, will have a brief Nativity pub- 
lished, in order of receipt, in the paper. Any person 
accompanying the coupon with one dollar, to pay the 
necessary expense, will have also published with the 
Nativity, a Chart of the Heavens at the time of birth. 
All new subscribers to ONCE A WEEK, 80 desiring, will 
be supplied with this Chart of the Heavens and a written 
Nativity, forwarded by mail. 








Trade Mark. 
To be had at the furnisher’s, or 
sent postpaid on receiptof price. 
z Lisle, 25c., Silk, £0c., all colors. 
Send 1l0c. for book, and receive 
a handsome Gold-plated Watch 
Fob with it, FREE. 
Wire Buckle Suspender Co., 
(M. 0. Dept.) Williamsport, Pa. 


for men is the best in the world. 
It is one of the famous 
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DEER PARK AND OAKLAND 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 
(MAIN LINE B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 234, 1894. 


—— > 
. 


Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, ac- 
cording to location. Address 
GEORGE D. DESHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June 10, after 
that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, 
Garrett County, Md. 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10 ro $50. SURE! 
STOKES MFG. CO. CHICAGO, ILL 


4 Ww 5 For two years 
l have made 
625 a week 

at Home. Instructions FREE to lady readers.Send stamp. 

(Nohumbug), MRS. J. A. MANNING, Box R, ANNA, OHE 








By “A BLUE APRON.”’ 


STUFFED PraRS.—Select a 
dozen fair-sized pears; leave on 
a part of the stalks and cut the 
pears across in two at two-thirds 
of their height; scoop out the 


syrup. Prepare a salpicon of 
fruits, made by cutting apples, 
i pineapples, peaches, etc., in 
small dice. Mix with pear mar- 
malade and flavor the whole 
with kirsch. When the pears 


them with the salpicon. Dress 


arrange the 

the edges of this and fill the cen- 

tre with stewed apples shaped 

into balls with a vegetable spoon; some 

candied cherries washed in hot water, and 

ineapple cut in dice, the whole to be di- 

uted with a little vanilla syrup. Serve 

separately a sauce made of strawberry 

| pulp, diluted with as much syrup and fla- 
| vored with maraschino. 


| A Pretty GARNISHING OF Eaa-YOLKs. 
|—Boil the eggs hard and remove the 
| yolks whole. Stand them on rings cut 
|from gherkins or beef-tongue; lay a 
| fillet of anchovy in a circle round the 
| yolks, a third of its height from the 

top. Sprinkle the inside of this circle 
| with finely chopped truffles, and on top 
| place a green pistachio nut. 


| Peak MARMALADE.—Take four pounds 





of pears, pare, core and cut into quarters, | 


putting each piece into water; when all 
are done, drain the fruit, and to each 
| pounl put half a pound of preservin 
sugar. To the whole add the strain 






s 
K@ a layer of rice and cream with | 
% vanilla, on the bottom of a dish; | 
ars in a circle on | 


juice of one lemon and the rind minced 
tine. Let the mixture stand to macerate 


| for twenty-four hours; then boil for one 
| hour after it boils, and put it into jars. 


E@G@s WITH Macakoons.—This confec- 


| tion, which is nice and not expensive, re- 


quires to be cooked in a bain marie, or a 
tin vessel standing in boiling water. Take 
six eggs, two large macaroons, two ounces 
of powdered white sugar, and one ounce 
of candied lemon peel minced very fine. 


| Put three of the whites of the eggs, well 


pulp and cook them in a light | 


are cooked, drain, wipe and stuff | 


beaten, into a deep dish, and mix them 
with the macaroons, crushed to powder; 
add the candied peel, an ounce of clari- 
fied butter, and a saltspoonful of salt; 
then beat the remaining whites of eggs 
and the yolks of the six together. Now 
mix all the ingredients and set the dish 
in the bain marie, keeping the water 
boiling for an hour or Semaine. If pre- 
ferred, the dish may be placed in a slow 
oven to bake. When nearly done, sift 
powdered sugar over and glaze it by 
— a red-hot fire-shovel over till it 
rowns, 


SCIENCE AND ASUSEMENT. 
A KNIFE-GRINDER. 

Ir you wish to mystify some of your 
friends at dinner, offer to sharpen the 
knives of those who are sitting opposite 
to you on an improvised grindstone. In 
order to carry out your offer, place your 


| plate on your knees, the hollow side to- 


ward you, and maintain it in a vertical 
position by holding ‘irmly against the 
edge of the table and somewhat above 
it, as in the illustration. 
blade of a knife to the edge of your plate, 
assuming the position of a knife-grinder, 
and working the legs in a short but rapid 
movement up and down. The plate will 


Now apply the | 


ing and falling slightly as it moves: but 


merely dance on your knees, its edge ris- 
to the spectators on the opposite side of 











the table it will appear to revolve on its 
axis like a wheel, and they will marvel 
greatly at your dexterity in keeping up 
| the rapid rotatory movement. 
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The Library of American Literature. 


Is a work of standard and sterling character in eleven 
large octavo volumes, illustrated with 160 portraits of 
American authors. 

lt gives 2671 selections from the works of | 
which are instructive, entertaining and re; 
of all American literature from its beginn! 
the present time 

As the Standard Reference Book on the Literature of 
Our Country tt should be in every library 

Send three 2cent stamps for the handsomest apect- 
men booklet tssued by any publisher (the six portraits 
are alone worth W cents), and learn about our easy pay- 
ment installment plan and liberal cash terms. 

WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
Scuecrirtion Book PUBLISHER, 
| 22 East 16th Street, New York City 
02" Agents wanted. Liberal terms. 









Morphine Habit Cared in 10 
to 206 days. No pay till cured, 
Da. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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FOR STEADY NERVES AND GOOD SLEEP, USE 


Bromo-Seltzer. 


ALSO CURES ALL HEADACHES. TRIAL BOTTLE; 10c, 








, j | AN INTERESTING PROCESSION, 
ad i HERE is little that is new under the Broadway sun 
; | but, the other day, even the most confirmed denizens of 
L the 
é 
il ual nil 
, } defile down 


famous thoroughfare were startled out of their habit- 
simirari attitude on seeing a novel procession 


i| the street composed entirely of oval-taced 
5 Japanese ladies, all similarly and strikingly attired in 
Pat ee uy, a costume that was an odd compromise between Ameri- 
Hy 1, can smartness and Oriental taste. The hats, with the 
re ' 
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SKETCHED ON BROADWAY. 





wide, upturned brims, cleft in the middle, and orna- 
mented with ‘‘fly’’ bows of ribbon, perched etfectively 
on the black chevelures, were unmistakably ‘‘New 
York.’’ Long military-looking cloaks, with deep col- 
” lars and shoulder capes, concealed the figures of the 
ie be demure wearers, and lent them a jaunty “‘tourist’’ as- 


aS 


amt 
wwe Be 


— 


® 
k s4 pect. The native touch in their costumes was below 
5 ° : 
ke these, in the scanty, clinging skirts, which they daint- 
ee ily lifted, displaying to full advantage the mincing in- 


toe step that is peculiar to the women of their race. 
Apparently unconscious of the attention they were 
attracting, they ambled along as happy as could be, try- 
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Of others, held like thee among the elect, 
Tragedians or comedians, we declare 
This man allures by his illustrious air, 

That by his polish, radiant yet correct. 

In him we applaud neat skill at stage-cffect ; 
In him pathos or exrhilarance rare; 
One player is dainty; one is debonair; 


rare 
One claims encomium ; one commands respect. 


ing to see everything but the people, who gazed at them 
curiously from all sides, Serenely wending their way 
up the street, the red ornaments in their hats showing 
brightly as they moved, they were gradually lost in the 
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IRVING 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 
But many a dim deep of the human heart 
Thy search hath roamed, with saturnine unt 
Borne 
darkly flame; 
And pondering long on these, at last thine art 
ITath wrought, O Dante of drama, from such 
quest 


where guilt, sorrow and passion 


The shadowy cpic splendor of thy fame! 


throngs of people coming and going; but not before the 
special artist of ONCE A WEEK had made a spirited sketch 
of the interesting procession, a reproduetion of which is 
here given. 
SCENES CONNECTED WITH THE ASSASSINA- 
TION OF PRESIDENT CARNOT. 

THE lurid event which threw the French nation into 
mourning last month is not one which can be consigned 
to oblivion as readily as most of the disastrous occur- 
rences which, from time to time, startle the world with 














THE CHATEAU OF PRESLES IN 1884. 
Drawn by Presiden’ Carnot. 








their direful unexpectedness. On page 4 some of the 
most thrilling scenes surrounding the assassination of 
President Carnot are reproduced. 

Of a different character, but of pathetic interest in 
the light of what has come to pass, are the two sketches 
given on this page, of residences of the deceased Presi 
dent, reproduced trom drawings executed by himself. 


| 


} 





+ > 


THE CARNOT AND POTHIER HOUSES AT NOLAY 
Drawn by President Carnot. 


One represents the Chateau of Presles, which belonged 
to General Carnot and to Senator Carnot, the father of 
the President. It is situated in the Valley of the Essone, 
in the midst of a park, bounded on one side by a tribu- 
tary of that river. The other sketch is of the Carnot 
and Pothier houses at Nolay, Cote-d’Or. 
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CHAT ABOUT DRESS. 

AV ( cat the other day 
A. for styl f \ , or, I suppose 

I malid vy fi 1 which, I was not 
above bor ! a hint of a charming 
( ol hel t SiTi¢ \ t are ¢ ounseled to 
gotot wisdom, there 1s surely 
no re ! hy ( not take a lesson 
in taste fre the ntle and graceful 
ta This partic r specimen of her 
race ! \ te and exquisitely 
LTO ed on tl day | saw her. She was 
sitting on the high stoop at her residence 
in a very d ied attitude, with he: 
beautiful tail curled close round her paws. 
And such a tail! it was ringed from root 


to tip at perfectly regular intervals with 
bands of tawny golden fur, surpassing in 
delicacy of tint all the colors of catdom I 





had ever beheld. I wonder if cats are 
vain. Puss certainly looked a trifle con- 
scious of her beauty, which was admir- 


ably set off by a tour-de-cou of satin rib- 
bon exactly matching the shade of tawny 
gold in her tail. It was tied in a smart 
ow a little to the left side, and I really 
can give you no idea how extremely chic 
the effect was. I gave a long, lingering 


look behind as I moved away, and im- 
mediately fell to mentally designing a 
white muslin frock, to be trimmed with 
gold satin ribbons round the tail and 
neck, I wondered if it would prove as 
becoming to me as Puss's costume was to 
her; but I must confess [had misgivings. 


Ni 





gone to the sea-side; | 
everybody, that is to say, of the feminine 
gender; for ‘‘pity ‘tis ‘tis true, ‘tis pity, 
owing hard times and other causes not 
specitied, the ‘‘summer man” is, this year, 
about as extinct as the dodo Asa melan- 


Everybody has 


choly consequet his female prototype, 
with her trunks and trunks full of the 
sinews of war, finds herself in the un 
stimulating position of one who has no 
worlds to conquer rrue, there is an 


ONCE 


} 


imount of deep satisfaction to be gained 


from exploiting the triumphs of her ward 


robe before the admiring and envious eyes 
having 


of her own sex; but even after 
reaped a full measure of gratified vanity 
in this direction there must 
her breast an unhappy sense of 
adequacy of results to the importance of 
her preparations. Some 
of asserting that women 
other, not for men. 
sweeping. 
of kind, as well as of degree, in male and 
female appreciation of artistic taste in 
dress, and of the two the former is more 
personally gratifying than the latter. A 
man, when he admires a woman’s Cos- 
tume, regards it as a part of herself, and 
gives her the entire credit of its beauty 
and becomingness. The grace and dis- 
tinction which she borrows from the per- 
fection of the fit of her gown or the suc- 
cess of its color-scheme are interpreted 
by him as a charm inherent in the wearer. 
Feminine eyes look more dispassionately 
on fine clothes, chiefly as interesting prob- 
lems in mental arithmetic, and significant 
manifestations of the power of the dress- 
maker. But, bless me—I shall be getting 
psychological directly if I pursue this 
train of thought any further, so let me 
hark back to my starting-point—the sea- 
side. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
an interesting group of a lady and three 
children, attired in strict accordance with 
the latest Parisian ideas of what is most 
correct and suitable for wearing ata fash- 


dress 


remain in 
the in- 


people are fond 
for each 
The statement is too 
There is a marked difference 





A WEEK. 








The girl in the middle is dressed in a 
nautical -looking costume of navy-blue 
flannel, with striped navy-blue and white 
flannel edging the skirt and forming the 

| vest collar and lower half of sleeves. She 
wears a white Glengarry cap, with a navy- 
blue band, navy-blue stockings, and low 
tan shoes. 

The tallest girl, who stands at the back 
of the group, wears a charmingly made 
frock of fawn-colored pongor silk, hav- 
ing very wide balloon sleeves and pretty 


ON ye “Brac 


ionable watering-place. The lady is 
gowned in a deliciously cool-looking cos- 
tume of pale-blue figured wash-silk, out- 
lined at the seams and yoke with bleuat 
velvet, and having rosettes of the same 
terminating the stripes of velvet which 
are made to run up the skirt from the 
hem all round to about the line of the 
knee. The yoke and sleeves are of white 
chiffon, lined with thin blue silk. The 
hat is of butter-colored straw, trimmed 
with bows of bleuat satin ribbon and a 





Gloves and shoes 
are of the palest tan shade. 

The smallest of the three girls wears | 
the daintiest possible frock of soft pink | 
silk, with a tiny check of black in it. | 
The vest, front of skirt and lower part of 


bunch of carnations. 


sleeves are of fine muslin embroidery. An 
edging of the same outlines the hem, sides 
and bretelles of the dress. The pretty, 
wide-brimmed hat is trimmed with bows 
of pink ribbon to match the frock, and 
has a fall of fine lace around the brim. 
Short socks, striped horizontally pink and 
white, with bronze shoes and yellow kid 
gloves, go this very fashionable, 





| tume 


| guipure work. 





yet simple, little costume. 








bretelles edged with lace, which form a 
cape effect at the back, and are becom- 
ingly crossed at the waist in front, to meet 
at the back, where they are tied in a bow. 
The gathered yoke is of pink silk, and the 


hat, of sunburn straw, is trimmed with a | 


butterfly bow of pink ribbon. The gloves 
are white, the stockings black, and the 
shoes a pale tan. 

Two bathing costumes are shown. They 


| are both made of navy-blue serge, trimmed 


with white braid, which should be very 
wide for the larger one, and embroidered 
with large cross stitches in blue wool. 
The front of the child’s dress laps over 
and fastens at the side. A really lovely 





(Vou. XIII, No. 


| The back of the train has an underflounc+ 
of lace, but there is no other trimmir 
except the sprays of natural roses ar 
foliage fastened on the front of the ski: 
The orange blossoms that form the wreat 

| are also natural. 


An original promenade costume is the 
one shown, made of silk, trimmed with 
appliqué embroideries, which are first 
worked on silk, then cut out and gummed 
to stiff net, which is then securely sewn 


to the dress. The 
same style could 
be carried out in 
printed cotton ma- 
terials. Round the 
neck an ecru lace 
cape isworn. The 
sleeves are wide, 

but not high. 
have never 
been an “‘athletic’’ 
woman in any par- 
ticular sense, but I 
yearned to become 
one after seeing 
the lovely gymna- 
sium dress, of 
which a sketch is 
given on this page. 
It was carried out 
in cardinal linen, 
with a collar and 
yoke of butter-tol- 
ored lace, and a 
| silk sash. It oc- 
| curred to me that the design might be 
slightly modified and applied to serge or 

flannel for a charming bathing dress. 
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‘Do you know the value of an oath?” 
“Don’t know how it is wid most folks, 
Jedge; but wid me, reckon it’s sort of a 








costume fora girl of fourteen, pictured 
here, is carried out in flowered de laine, 
set off with lace tabs, insertions and panel. 
Moire in the darkest tint of the pattern is 
used for the folded belt and fly bows. The 
gaged yoke is made of white muslin or | 
China silk. The large hat, in fancy straw, | 
is adorned with a huge erect loop and two 
side fringed ends in corded ribbon. The 
parasol is in printed sateen. This cos- 
is reproduced from an English 
model. So, also, are the two fashion- 
able bodices shown. One is in French 
sambric, striped and spotted and encir- 
cled at the waist with a tabbed corslet in 
Guipure is also used for | 


the bands round the throat, the puffed | 
sleeves, and the side opening. The second 
blouse is in green silk, striped with white, , 
gathered into the waist, where it is fin- 
ished with a green ribbon. The pointed 
collar of beige lace is edged with a gath- 
ered frill of white chiffon. Frills of the 
lace and chiffon border the puff, which 
falls only to the elbow, where it is met 
by the long glove. 

It is long since I showed you a bridal 
gown. The one here reproduced is made 
of white corded silk, It is quite simple. 


second nature.”’ 
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Raised on 
| Mellin’s 
| Food,” 


The only perfect substitute for mother’s 
milk. Our book for mothers, — **The 
Care and Feeding of Infants,’ will be 
mailed free to any address, upon request. 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. McFaddle—‘‘Let me off at Mike- 
town.”’ 

Conductor—‘‘We don’t stop. This is a 
through train.”’ 

Mr. McFaddle—‘‘Thin, playse, sor, will 
yer stop long enough for me to tell Bridget 
that it’s carried through I am?” 


PpREE-— ——FREE 
A GRAND OFFER. 
MME, A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH. 


MME. A. RUPPERT says: “I appreciate the fact 
thatthere are thousands and thousands of ladies in the 
United States that would like to try my World-renowned 
FacE BLEACH; but have been kept from doing so on ac- 
count of the price, which is $2.00 per bottle, or 3 pot- 
tles taken together, $5.00. In order that all of these may 
have an opportunity, I will ers to every caller, abso- 
lutely free during this month, a sample bottle, and in 
order to supply those Hving outside of the city, or In 
any part of the world, I will send it safely packed, plain 
wrapper, all charges prepaid, on receipt of 25c., silver or 
stan ps.” 

Address all communications or call on 
MADAME A. RUPPERT, 6 E, 14th St., N. Y. 


$5.00 "GOLD 


Presented to any person send- 
ing Five Subscriptions te 














The GREAT DEMOCRATIC 
WEEKLY of New York. 


Containing timely, interesting 
matter relative to subjects 


POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL AND 
HUMOROUS. 


Subscription, postpaid, $4.00a year. Sample 
copies sent on application. Address 


TAMMANY TIMES CO., 
Opposite Tammany Hall, New Yorx Cirv, 











IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 





WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
Bu 


wed High Arm sew 
finely ‘Gnished, nicke! plated, ada 

and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 
B Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self- 

der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
a set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 

30 Day’s 1, No money required in advance 
75,000 now in use, World’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach 
ments, Buy from factory and save dealer's and agent’s profits. 

Cut This Out and send to-ter for 














F ot the Worl Pa 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of t ‘orld’s Fair. 
OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
month; any one can 

make remedy at home. Miss 

says: “I lost 5) Ibs. and feel splendid.” 

No starving. Nosickness. Part’cls (sealed) 


a 
FA FOLK reduced, 15 Ibs. a 
M. Umphrey. Tekamah, Nebr., 
2c. Hall Co., A.G., Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 





ONCE 


CHESS AND CHECKERS. 


B tot 
| THE champion chess - player of the | 23xx, R R4. Black believes 
United States is Albert B. Hodges, who | 0f,D'S 4ttack, and ref t 
in two matches with Mr. Showalter had 
a balance of one game on both matches. 
He has won the championship of New 
York State, and now the United States 
Owing to the small 
margin in his match with Mr. Showalter, 
it is fair to presume that he will not be 
permitted to wear his new honor un- 


championship is his, 


challenged. 

The number of games finished in each 
section of the Continental Correspond- 
ence Tournament is: First, 16; second, 
16; third, 25; fourth, 13; fifth, 24; total, 
94 games. In section 5, Mr. J. I. Jellett 
of St. 
in section 2, F. Smyth, Pennsylvania, 
has won 4 and lost 0. The report of the 
tourney will be finished in two weeks, 

The continuous tournament at the 
Brooklyn C. C. still retains its popularity 
among the club members, the session 
completed June 30 showing their interest 
by the total of games played during the 
three months, the fifty-five contestants 
having played 8,235 games in that time. 

Dr. Schaefer gave a simultaneous ex- 
hibition at the rooms of the West Side 
Checker Club, New York, recently, play- 
ing 16, winning 14 and drawing 2. 
Messrs. Lowden and Buttle were the 
fortunate ones. 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 3. 

By A. Corrias. 
King to Kings second. 
PROBLEM NO. 4. 


The following interesting ending occurred at 


of chess strategy, every move on the part of 
Black being as strong as brilliant. 


Biack—Mr. KosrrowiITsky 





























And Black mates in two moves. 


The defense may be varied, but the result will 


be the same. This ending reminds one of some of 
Morphy's coups. 
CHECKER PROBLEM No, 3.—By A. J. Herrner. 


Black—11, 14, 27. King 
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aul, Minn, has won 4 and lost 0; | 


the St. Petersburg Club between two of its lead- | 
ing players. In all its bearings it is a splendid bit} 
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Beecham’s pills are for 


bilious he adac h - 


Kt to Kt t to reinforce the Kt when it went t 
| B5 would have beer 





*1 
biliousness, 





31xx, Kt Q2 vas Kt t Kt 
- -~e@- 

Mr. Dolley—‘‘Miss Flypp, why do you 
suppose it is that there is no marrying 
nor giving in marriage in heaven?”’ 

ape pe . 

Miss Flypp(promptly)—‘‘No men there. 


dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 


liver, dizziness, sick head- 


ache, bad taste in the mouth, 


ea coate d tong uc ‘. loss of appe- 

Aunt Clo— ‘Oh, doctah! de boy hab tite, sallow skin. when caused 
dun gone an’ swallered a bottle ob ink.’ 

Doctor—‘‘Den gib him a sheet ob blot- by constipation - and consti- 


ting paper. . . ] 
& Per pation 1s the most 
Guest (facetiously) ‘There are two 
spoons in my cup of tea. What is that 
| the sign of ?’’ 
Hostess's Little Son—‘‘That’s a sign that 
somebody else hasn’t got any spoon.”’ 


cause of all of them. 


Book free; pills 25c. At 


drugst« yres,Or W rite B. F, Allen 


Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 
CONSUMPTION ~ 7 Sixozis \ 


Torr Eprror—Please inform your read- / ; : - 

ers that I have a positive remedy for the ti, American Graphite Pencils \ 
ab».e named disease. By its timely use y pate meng one ale gs 
th. usands of hopeless cases have been per- for samples worth double the money, 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your Box D 10, Jersey City, N. J. 
readers who have consumption if they will 


send me their express and post office address, c 
T. A. Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. D R U NK p N i ESSiare wired 
»yY administer- 
ad peci ; I be 


i fie. It car 
iven without the knowledge of the patient, if 
esired, in coffee, tea or articles of food 


F A guaranteed. Send for circulars 
BS SPECIFIC CO.,.185 Race St., Cinci 
H AY- F EV E BR aa” The Only Care. Beware of fin 
PRICE SOCENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS 
AGENTS ONCE, Sam- 
MUST HAVE ple Sashlock <<. o CE A. 


stamp. Immense Unrivalled. Only good one ever 
invented. Beats weights. Sales unparalicled. S12 
aday. Write quick, ROHARD, Box 4, Phila. 


100,000 PRIZES 


Valued at from $2.00 to $2,000.00, including 


$25,000 IN CASH 


And Everybody Gets a Prize, This We Guarantee. 
THE WEEKLY RECORDER 


contains more reading matter and illustrations than any paper in the world. All the 
Latest News, Illustrated; Humorous Cartoons; Latest Fashions, with Cut Paper Pat- 
terns ; Stories; Children’s Page; Sports and Pastimes; Farm and Garden; Wit and 
Humor; Howard’s Letter; The Recorder's Fool Killer; all that is going on in the world 
‘in ye peers. This large 16-page paper, with 7 columns of reading matter on 
each page, is 


THE CREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY. 
CAN YOU SUPPLY THE MISSING WORD ? 


THE NEWSPAPER IS THE GREATEST OF... -...---------7 


The sentence, & portion of which is given above, appears complete in this paper. 

The first one sending the correct answer will receive the first cash prize of $2,000; the seeond. $1,500; 
the third, $1,000; the fourth, $500; the 4ifth, 
dred wii! receive $10 each; the next one thousand $3 each; the next two thousand 
six thousand feur hundred $1 each, making a total of 10,507 cash prizes, amounting to 

ALL of the other 49,493 people entering the contest will receive a handsome prize. a most beaa- 
tifal and valuable article which every one wants ani which is sold in the stores for $2, making a total of 
100,000 prizes. Under this plan every one will receive a valuable prize, whet @ answer sent ts correct 
or not. The date of the letter, together with the postmark on the envelope, will be used to show the time 
the correct replies were mailei. Jo prevent deception, the time the letters are received at our office wil 
also be taken into consideration. 

he sole object the competition is toamuse and instruct our readers and to increase our list of 
yearly subscribers, and the contest will be closed as soon as one hundred thousand answers have beea 
reveived, when the offer will be withdrawn. 

In order to enter the contest you must be a yearly subscriber to The Weekly Recorder at $1 a yoar. 

Everybody can have at least one prize and thousands will receive real treasures. 

Our prize contests are always interesting, instructive, amusing and entertaining. and a great amonnt 
of pleasure will be derived by trying to solve the problems. Besides this by sending in your subserip 
now, you will be entitied to enter al prize contests offered by The Weekly "ecorder during the ti you 
area sulscriber, and there willbe many contests. We take this way of distributing splendid gifts toour 
readers, and The Weekly Recorder is the delight of the whole family wherever it is taken. 

The privilege of using the coupons which appear every week for books and patterns is alone worth tho 
small subscription price of The Weekly Recorder. 
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| ing Dr. Haines’ Golden § 


ELYS CREAM BALM CURES Bc 




















| My ELECTRIC BELT sent on TRIAL FREE 
| Give size. Dr. Judd, Detroit, Mich. Want ag’ts, 























$300; the sixth, $200; the seventh, $100; the next one hun- 
2 h, and the pext 
$25,000. 











lla od, 
RSV Gj 
White—23, 28, 30, 32. 
For the first correct solution sent to the Editor 
of Once a WEEK, a copy of * Durgin’s Single Cor- 
ner Rook.” 











White to move and win. 


GAME No. 3.—“* RUY LOPEZ.” 

The following game of the supplementary 
match for the championship of the United States 
was played between, Messrs. Hodges and Sho- | 
walter, 


WHITE—HODGES. BLACK—SHOW ALTER. 
PK 5 BQ1 


1PK4 27 PR5 
2KKtB3 QKtB3 |3KtQ4 PR3 
3BKt5 Kt B3 29PKt4 KR2 
4PQ3 BB4 3 RRB BB3 

5 Castles QK2 81 RQKt3 KtQ2 | 
6PB3 Castles 32 Kt B5 BK4 
7PQ4 BKt3 33 QB1 Kt B1 | 
8PQ5 Kt Kt 1 MOB? Kt Kt 3 } 
9QKtQ2 PB3 85 Q@xBP RKt4 

10 BQ3 PQ3 % BB1 RKB1 | 
11 PB4 QKtQ2 7 QxQ KtP QR3 | 
12 KtKt3 RK1 8 Q BE tR5 

13 BQ2 Kt B1 39 KtxKt QxKt | 
PgR PQR4 40 QB: RB3 

15 QK1 BKt5 41 RxR PxR 

16 KtxRP QBxKt 42 PR3 PKt5 

17 PxB tR4 43 PxP PB6 

18h R1 Kt B5 4 QQ2 BB5 

19 BxKt PxB 45 QK1 BK4 

2 KtKt3 QR5 46 RQ3 RB5 
21QK2 RK4 47 PR6 QK2 

2 RNKt1 PxP 8 RR3 RxKt P 
23BPxP RR4 49 RxP RKt3 

24 RKt2 Kt Kt3 aes 2QB2 

2 QB1 QR6 51 PR7 @ kt 2 

2% BK2 KtK4 52 RB8 Resigns 


10xx, P Q3. If PxP; 11 PxP, KtxP; 12 Kt QB 
4, and if P Q 3, BxR P ch, making a slightly bet 
ter game for white. 

18xx, Kt B5. Mr. Showalter thought later that | 


© are epee rary | on the alert for new ideas and plans for bensfiting our subscribers, and we invite 
you to join our great family of readers and to receive one prize at least by so doing, besides al! the oth 
advantages to be gained by taking The Weekly Recorder, the greatest weekly paper published 

You cannot afford to be without The Weekly Recorder in your home. our wife will appreciate and 
enjoy our columne given up to matters that concern women; your children will delight inthe colun 
allotted for their entertainment. The Weekly Recorder's humor will appeal to your own love of restiul 
nonsense. The newspaper is the greatest of educators, 





THE WEEKLY RECORDER, NEW YORK: 
Inclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to The Weekly Recorder. I think 


the complete sentence is as follows; 
“THE NEWSPAPER IS THE GREATEST OF ..0ccccsesesceesesceee-sseeee 


PRN 555 cs ckeisainisdéenees Pe idkte dss anasedbiiioiecasbbtiakuneetsesencesas 
Gee CE Gcasnkcticesccscs pbakmin bhendl tek cic tancaceysnrees 
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Money sent by pestoffice or express money order or registered letter is SURE to reach us safely. 
You can benefit your friends by marking this offer and sending a cory of this paper te them, 


THE WEEKLY RECORDER, NEW YORK. 
DAILY RECORDER, 1 year, 96.50, | SUNDAY RECORDER, 1 year, 82.50 














VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 
{39 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
This institt , under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Not Da Montreal), 
S a select ar ed school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any bran f ‘ ation, 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough a uct ' vledge 
of the French language. Drawing, Painting, Vocal Music, Type-writing a St rap " t by 
Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the A ( There is also 
an Elementary Course. A few ng lady boarders can be a t i the ¢ ve Reovens 






3eptember 8. For terms and particulars apply to 
THE LADY SUPERIOR 


References required. 
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RETURNING FROM THE HONEYMOON 


your paper now and talk for a while, 
get to the tunnel.” 


Jack ?*’ 


ou put away 


Mr. ¥ Ye my love Just 


wait till we 


% ALASKA, 
% THE YAKIMA COUNTRY, 
oI THE LAKE PARK REGION, 
JESUIT MISSIONS IN THE NORTH-WEST, |f 
YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
AS WE GO ROLLING ON, 


L/S) 


THE RED RIVER VALLEY. 
The above INDIANLAND 
a 
are the WONDERLAND 


Titles of Chapters in the new 


5 Tourist Booklet 


, For 1804 of the 


3 WP AP AS AS AP AS AE AS AS AP ASAP AS OVE AS AS AS AS AS ASAT AE AE AP WP FS 7 
ot ae AY 





: Northern Pacific 


Sy 
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5 © 

ke aliroa 
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4 The book contains more than 100 pages, of which between 25 and 30 are 
fS colored half-tone illustrations and maps. By sending 6 cents in stamps to 


% CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn., you can obtain 
~ copy of it 
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PIANOS "ORGANS j:'3'33 


Our New 


Write for it Cash or 68 Easy Payments. 
ri 

1 E. E. s.. CORNISH & CO., 
wrt NOW. Washington, N. j. 











ned an yes ur te a and ad- 
i agile 


ir st 
‘ : 0, Tor. “32. 08. 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle,snuit- 
nd lable for either sex, made of best ma- 
d 













THE NATIONAL MFG. & ae oe poles 
IMPORTING CO., 
$34 Dearbora St., Chicago, IL, 


once; 


i 


jress at or ce for full particulars, 





. in any locality, it — = ply at 


‘Man: fre.” Bex 5308, Boston, Mass. 


r you want ladies’ o8 We can put you in the wa’ of making from $20 
watch Ad ea 


no ped 
men. Ne humbag. we mean iy ‘what we 
Ad 











wa hy st terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
d, bd adjusted and fully Samented: <3 Write to-day for our 
al in appear and large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc, | 
as cack, oan free OXFORD MFG. CO 
ranges ieee ih & $98 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL 
gars @ together 
> t on $2.98, You 
t m al the exp 
and t actory ps the 
t the and they are 
Write to-day. Beaton DO YOU WANT WORK ? 





ASTHMA 


of Pac Trick Cards, 


ee 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES." 
a ee 


= | Ca OTe Magic 





Keys, 1 ste st W ire 
\ 


HEALTH warranted to 


Gray Hair, 


renew youthful color wo Bot ‘ so0K 





send Hair Bo & & box Har axa, Best ( 





Street, New York 


MACICIAN’S OUTFIT, 


| Value & cts., W 
close 10 cts. to 
67 Cortlandt 


-ocket 
» Puzzle, Devi I's 
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ONCE A WEEK. 
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~ A Deli 


(VoL. XTIL., 








cious CONFection. * 





No other like it. Sold everywhere. 
Insist on P=R-I=-M-L-E-Y’S. 


FREE BOOKS TO CUM BUYERS. 


either California 





Send five outside wrappers of 


Fruit or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum and 10 


Beatrice Harraden’s 
Night.” List 


of 1700 fine books sent free on application. 


cents, and we will send you 


famous book, “Ships That Pass in the 


‘‘America Photographed,” in 20 parts; each part 


contains 16 beautiful pictures, 11 x 13 inches. Any 


single part sent for one wrapper and six cents. 
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